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HAYING SEASON IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH, VIRGINIA 








T requires but a glance at this interesting picture to prove that the 
Old Dominion state turns off excellent hay crops. “This haying 
season is typical of the Shenandoah valley, and is near Mt Craw- 
ford, Rockingham county, Va.. Through proper care of meadows, 

- occasional top-dressing, etc, some excellent yields of hay are secured. 
William A. Good, who has lived in the Shenandoah valley for 

more than 20 years, following farming as a business, writes American Agriculturist 

that during all this time he has never known a complete crop failure. He adds that 
dairying and stock raising are conducted on a profitable scale. Hay is qne of the 


main money crops, but wheat and corn also yield excellent returns. 
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WHEAT PROSPECTS CONTINUE PROMISING 
Autumn Sown Grain Will Soon Be Ready for Harvest—The General Condition 
Excellent, as Summarized from American Agriculturist’s Reports from County 
Correspondents—Very Much Above the June Average for a Series of Ten 
Ultimate 
Pointed Out—Favorable Situation in Spring Wheat. 


Years—The Possibilities of 


Complete returns from American 
Agriculturist’s corps of county corre- 
spondents covering practically all the 
winter wheat districts, shows a very 
high average of condition for the wheat 
crop on June 1. The general average 
for the winter wheat belt is reported 
at 88.8, against 91.1 on May 1. As the 
average June condition for a series of 
ten years is only about S80 it will be 
seen that the present prospect is ma- 
terially above the normal. 

The drop of nearly three points in 
the month is less than is usually ex- 
perienced during the month of May 
and indicates that weather conditions 
have been reasonably favorable with 
the exception of a portion of the 
southwest belt. The early part of May 
was marked by some absence of mois- 
ture in a few localities, which was 
sufficiently prolonged to reduce the 
vitality of the plant. During the last 
two weeks of the month, however, 
there was general and generous rain- 
fall throughout all of this section, and 
the slight injuries sustained earlier 
were almost made good by renewed 
growth. 

The season which opened early, and 
permitted of an unusually early re- 
sumption of growth in March, has now 
become late on continued 
low temperatures during a portion of 
April and the greater part of May. A 
month ago it seemed very 
ihat winter wheat harvest 
early. But the ather 
which have wena since that time 
make it certain now that vest will 
come at about the usual period. The 
coil is well supplied with moisture, and 
in most distri the crop would ma- 
ture without much additional rainfall. 

SPRING WHEAT MAKES A GOOD START. 

Weather during May. 
while not el itisfactory 
throughout the spring wheat belt, 
have as a whole been ey fa- 
vorable. Temperatures hé ruled 
rather lower than the normal, and 
during the last half of the month 
there was an excess ~ vain fa iL These 
conditions prevented ipid plant de- 
velopment, but reports of American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents gener- 
ally indicate that growth may 
be a little late it is strong and vigor- 
ous with every promise of heavy stool- 
ing 

The general average of condition of 
spring wheat is reported at 95, which 
is nearly five points higher than last 
at this date, and is materially 
higher than the average for a series 
of years, The conditions in var- 
ious states are marked by an unusual 
uniformity, no state of importance 
dropping below ‘1. 

Carefully consolida 
mates indicate: an increase of 
breadth of spring wheat 
making the total breadth now 
20,522,000 acres, as n estimate 
of 19,728,000 harvested last year. 

Last month it was noted that many 
correspondents were apprehensive that 
the light weight seed which had been 
used might not produce vigorous 
stand. Very little complai of i 
kind is heard at this 
correspondents go to the 
saying that there is now no difference 
in appearance between fields seeded 
with full weight seed and those seeded 
with lighter weights. 
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together with a preliminary estimate 
of the spring wheat area: 
WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION Jt 
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New England 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee weer’ 

West Virginia .... | 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 702,000 
Iowa § 070,000 
Missouri — 
Kansas 46,000 
Nebraska yr 
North Dakota... 

South Dakota ... 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Oklahoma . &4 

Other ; 88 
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Potato Crop Recaives a Good Start. 


The 1905 potato croy 





tically all planted ¢ 
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duce farmers to 

According to vari« 
the early crop in ynsin, 
Illinois and Indiana appear do- 
ing nicely. The same is true in Color- 
ado and Kansas. the tter state | 
and Oklahoma early } e now 
being marketed. adein 
some northern states 
layed work on the ] 
rious retardation 
Frosts damaged t 
tent in Pennsylvania 
ports have emanat 
York and Maine. 
acreage has been 
named state. 

New potatoes are comi 
ly from the south 
which supplies. are 
moving northward. 
ida, Alabama and Tex: 
weeks have sent potatoes ‘hi- 
cago market. The crop i1 uth- 
east appears generous, } ut he yield 
in Texas and elsewhere in th ith- 
west has not tum oi uut s large 
as the increased acreage promised, At 
Cc a new potatoes command §2.50 
to $3.25 per ein A year ago prices 
were $3. D0 to $4.5 Old potatoes are 
still moving A ier ‘ean Michigan and 
Wisconsin and it takes fine stock to 
bring 25 cents per bushel at market. 
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Orders—The 
partment at Washi 
lished this additional list of names 
against who fraud orders have been 
issued and the privilege of the mails 
denied: North American Watch Co 
of Baltimore, Honduras Lottery Co of 
New York, D. M. Hough of Philadel- 
phia, C. C. Goodrich & Co, Mallers 
Bldg, and Albert E. Reed & Co, Rialto 
Bldg. Chicago, Keystone Commission 
Co of East St Louis, Ill, and Houston, 
Tex, Gem Mfg Co of Cassopolis, Mich, 
Interstate Mercantile Co of Philadel- 
phia, National Indemnity Industrial 
Society of Brooklyn, A. N. Monte- 
zuma Co of Los Angeles, M. G. Raub, 
Jr, of Bradford, Pa, Crown Supply Co 
of Providence, F kli Mort- 
gage Investme: lelphia. 
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CROP REPORTS 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long Afrer the Price it Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered, 


“Old Friend Tools” 


Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good 
tools. He knows that he can depend upon them to do their 
work and do it well. In time aman will become attached 
to a good tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy do they 
seem to become. 

Keen Kutter Tools are the kind of tools that become old 
friends. They are the dependable, long-service kind. 

There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor 
tools, they are brittle and break easily, or they are soft and 
require constant sharpening, and they finally have to be 
discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 

There is economy and satisfaction in buying Keen Kutter 
Tools because every Keen Kutter Tool is the best that brains, 
money and skill can produce. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been the standard of America 
for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever given toa 
complete line of tools. The name Keen Kutter covers a 
complete line of tools so that you may buy any kind of tool 
with assurance of absolute satisfaction. 

When, for instance, you buy a bit be sure to get one 
bearing the Keen Kutter name. Made in all leading pat- 
terns, highest quality of steel, finest finish and with long 
cutting lips, insuring long life. 

Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, 
Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, 
Scythes, Hay Kniv es, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn 
Knives, Eye ‘Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, 
Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., 
and knives of all kinds. 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 298 Broadway, New York, 








Combined Grain anc 


Fertilizer Disc Dri 
WITH DISC-HOE SEEDING DEVICE 


A BUCKEYE drill that embodies more excellent features than any other drill 
we knowof. The doublerun grain feed is “as accurate asthe sun” and wil! not 
skip, choke or bunch. The fertilizer distributor, made of glass, is a distinctive 
feature of the Buckeye drills. It will not break, nor rust or corrode from the acids 
in commercial fertilizers. Guaranteed to sow all kinds of commercial fertilizers 
and fine manures, and does not grind the fertilizer into paste, The principles of the 
disc and hoe drills are combined in the *‘ Disc-Hoe” seeding devic e; the hoe evenly 
and exactly depositing the seed and fertilizer in the perfect furrow made by the disc. 

This drill has a dozen other features of sterling merit, and is one of the leaders 
of the famous Buckeye line. It will pay you to examine it at your dealer's, or 
write us for a complete catalogue of Grain Drills and Cultivators. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20Canal Street, Springfield, Ohio. 














2 Tons in | Hour with | Good Horse 


4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatic Feed and Hopper 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


Four to One which Equals Our 











We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to 1 Revolution; Saw Mills; Shingle Mills; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 525 Atlanta, Ca. 











UNTIL you INVESTICATE 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 32:2 85. 


all one cylinder engines; revolutioniz 
tionary ortraction, Mention this paper. 


ing gas power. 


Costs Less sonst 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Can be mounted on any wagon at 


started. No vibration. z : 
THISIS OUR F IF TY i. RST YEAR. 


and Less to Quickly, easil 
fre., Meagher & 15th Sts,, Chicago, 


WE TEMPLE EPUMP 60., 
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“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 
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PORK PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH 


PROF ANDREW M. SOULE, VIRGINIA EXPER STA. 


Can’t some of American Agriculturist’s suc- 
cessful hog growers tell a woman farmer how 
best to arrange a series of hog pastures for a 
herd of 30 to 50? What crops to plant to in- 
sure a succession of pasturage, what sort of 
portable fence is easiest made and handled, at 
same time strong enouzh for such usage? Our 
oak forests furnish winter pasture, and 
proper shelter can be cheaply built. What we 
reed is to solve the problem of carrying our 
herds through the summer with as little 0- 
cent corn as possible and yet keep up their 
growth.—[L. M. S., Tennessee. 

In your locality from five to ten acres will 
be required to carry the number of hogs indi- 
cated through the entire summer andefall, pro- 
vided, of course, can give them a good 
run besides in the woods where they will gather 
considerable food in one form or another. It 
will be better if they can have some exercise 
and not be confined to the small areas of grazing 
all the time. It is also desirable that 
shade be provided for them either by turning 
into a woodlot in the warm part of the 


you 


crops 


them 


day, or by erecting temporary shelters. Water 
must be accessible at all times. 
The amount of land required to graze a hog 


depends On a number of conditions. 
crops selected and the season will have 
with the yields obtained. While 
might carry five to ten hogs for 60 
for an entire it were 
a choice piece of alfalfa, in other places and 
with other crops an acre of land might be re- 
quired for each animal. 
nary conditions, however, should be ample for 
the number of mentioned, as they are 
likely to vary much in age, some being small 
some large. A’ two-acre 
should provide feed for 
from 30 to 60 days for the num- 
of hogs mentioned. 

Where grazing is to be a per- 
some of the 
sown 


The soil, 
the 
much to do 
one acre 


days,. or even season if 


Ten acres under ordi- 
hogs 


and 


section 
ber 


manent practice 
land should certainly be 
in cereals in the early fall. Rye, 
wheat or oats may be_ used. 





For Week Ending June 10, 1905 


growth and matures late in the season. These 
crops should carry the hogs through until cold 
weather approaches, and it will then be time 
to slaughter them. 

FINISHING SWINE FOR MARKET. 

The animals will grow much better if given 
two or three ears of corn per. head per day, 
depending on the size; some require more and 
some less. Other grains may be substituted, as 
middlings, wheat, barley or rye, fed either 
singly or with a small amount of wheat bran. 
Grazing crops cannot be depended upon to pro- 
vide all the nutrienis needed for a rapidly 
growing animal such as the hog, which, as 
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keep in excellent condition, and can be carried 
through the winter at a low food cost. 

Rape is an excellent crop for hogs, but it 
should be seeded very early in the spring. It 
is not advisable to attempt to use it this season 
unless for fall pasture. In that case it should 
be sown in drills 24 inches apart at the rate 
of about four pounds per acre, in early August. 
Spring seeding should be done on fall plowed 
land about March 1. The crop should then 
be ready to graze in late May in the latitude 
from which our correspondent writes. 

Hog raisers generally should give more at- 
tention te the growth of alfalfa, which, now 
that inoculation can be performed so easily, 
can be grown in many places where its culture 
has hitherto baffled the skill of the farmer. If 
the land is properly enriched and _ prepared 
alfalfa will grow in many places where failures 
have been systematically made with it for the 
last five to ten years. A. it is a perennial and 
can be grazed down repeatedly through the sea- 
son, an ideal pasture for hogs, 
both by reason of its richness in protein and 
its persistency. While it may cost a good deal 
more to establish it, it will and 
more satisia the erid than any other 
crop that can be utilized. Where alfalfa cannot 


it furnishes 


be cheaper 


tory in 


be used the plan outlined above can be fol- 
lowed with success. 
PORTABLE FENCES FOR SWINE. 

A portable fence may be made of a series of 
hurdles constructed as follows: Any rough lum- 
ber 12 f long will answer the purpose. ' Take 
three strips of 1x4-inch lumber and one: piece 
of 1x6-inch. Have the 1x6 come at the bottom 
of the hurdle. Space the pieces so they will 

be 6 inches apart. Six inches 
from either end nail a cross 


support and also one in the mid- 
die. These be made of the 
1x4-inch material and the nails 
driven through should be 
This will give 
a hurdle 3% feet high. The hur- 
dle will be easier of adjustment 


may 


when 
securely riveted. 





If wheat is selected, choose a 
beardless variety. Rye is useful 
grazing, as it grows 


for 
more vigorously 
than other cereals, but it is not as satisfactory 
as oats or wheat when the latter crops have 


early 


spring 


reached the dough stage. The hogs should be 
confined to small areas at a time, and not turned 
the whole field at once, as they will de- 
stroy and tramp down much of the crop. They 
should not be turned on the land when it is 
too wet, as they will puddle it and leave it 
in bad condition for succeeding crops. 

The second area of land will be most satis- 
factory if it can be sown in red clover, hairy 
vetch or any other leguminous crop that ma- 
early in the spring. After the second 
grazing of the cereal crops early sown cowpeas 
should be ready. Warren’s Extra Early or New 
Era will be satisfactory varieties and should 
be seeded on the third section of land as soon 
as danger of spring frost is past. The fourth 
area will be devoted to Whippoorwill, Black 
or Clay cowpeas, which will mature later in 
the season. Then will follow soy beans, two 
varieties being used if desirable; the Black soy 
bean, which matures early and yields well, ani 
the Mammoth Yellow, which makes a large 


on 


tures 





California Grown Corn 
While few districts of California are 


well adapted to growing corn, some 
particular localities have produced a 
large yield of first-class grain. The 


above illustration shows a sample of 
the early corn which has proved very 
profitable on some of the bottom lands 
along the rivers, in the southern part 
of the state. 


most of our correspondents know, has not a 
large digestive capacity, and therefore cannot 
utilize coarse, bulky foods as well as some 
other animals. Grazing crops, however, will 
more nearly insure the perfect health and de- 
velopment of hogs with a limited amount of 
grain than any other system of feeding and 
management that can be pursued. Pork can 
certainly be made very cheaply where grazing 
of suitable character are selected and 
utilized to the best advantage. Of course, 
Spanish peanuts can be utilized for late fall 
grazing, coming in even after the soy beans are 
gone. Artichokes should always be reserved 
for December and January feeding in the south. 
The hogs should be allowed to harvest the arti- 
chokes themselves, and with some grain will 


crops 





d if the second board from th? 
top is cut of flush with the support. 

For holding the hurdles in position construct 
an equilateral triangle as follows: The _ bot- 
tom board should be 3% feet long and mad? 
of 1x6-inch lumber. In the center saw a notch 
8x2 inches. The sides of the triangle are con- 
structed of 1x4-inch stuff cut in 4-foot lengths. 
Cross at the proper point and nail and notch 
as on the The support is set at 
right angles to the fence and when the ends 
of two hurdles are inserted in the 3x2-inch 
notches a perfectly rigid fence is obtained which 
will not blow over even in violent storms, and 
These can 
constructed on every 


lower side. 


hog proof. hurdles 


is practically 
and cheaply 
farm and jirovide a very satisfactory form of 


temporary fence for hog pastures. 


be simply 





Cost of Seed—The value of a tomato is en- 
hanced by the absence of seed; a fleshy melon 
has but few seeds: proportionately the cost of 
growing the seeds of these two classes is in pro- 
portion to the quantity produced. It therefore 
follows that the difference in the cost of seeds 
or the prices charged for them truly represents 
the value or quality of what they will produce. 
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‘MAKING ALFALFA HAY IN THE NORTH 


J. N. SHIRLEY, BOONE COUNTY, IND. 
I begin cutting alfalfa as soon as it begins 
and never later than when it is 
about one-tenth in bloom. I cut in the forenoon 
after the dew is all off. After the alfalfa is 
wilted well I dry it a little, not 
allow the leaves to break off, and rake into 
until dry 


to blossom 


enough to 


medium-sized windrows and let lie 
enough to haul to the barn. It may take one, 
two or three days, according to the weather. 
It is important to cut alfalfa early, since it 
gets coarse and woody if allowed to ripen. It 
is also very essential that the raking be done 
before the hay gets too dry, or the leaves, which 
are the best part of the plant, will be bleached 
in the sun and will crumble in the raking. 

1 have tried shocking hay after it is partly 
cured, but aifalfa cures slowly in shocks, and 
I think it better to cure it in the windrow. 
Often in the shocks it takes too long to cure, 
and the plants are killed under the shock, 
leaving a bare place in the field, unless it is 
moved occasionally. Again, in wet weather 
the shocks may mold, while rain upon the wind- 
rows seldom damages it very much. Just be- 
fore hauling I bunch in good-sized forkfuls, 
which gives opportunity for it to dry out on 
the under side of the windrow. If rains should 
come at this time, it does not matter véry 
much, as rain does not injure alfalfa hay like 
that of red clover or timothy. ‘lhe windrow 
turns water remarkably well and seldom wets 
to the bottom. After a hard rain I have found 
the under part of the windrows to be perfectly 
dry. 

No alfalfa hay should be put in the barn 
while it is wet from rain or dew. To avoid 
this do not haul too early or too late, but in 
the middle of the day. I never let alfalfa get 
coarse before cutting, and begin as soon as I 
can see the blossoms in the field. If I can help 
it, I do not allow it to lie over night in the 
swath, but always in the windrow. 

The ideal weather for cutting is fair, with 
plenty of drying sunshine, but not too hot. I 
put the hay in the barn and close it up tight 
and let it heat, never using salt, but occasion- 
ally some air-slaked lime, if the hay is very 
green or damp. I cut three crops of alfalfa 
and pasture a month to six weeks afterward, 
since the fourth crop is hard to cure in the 
fall, when the days are short and cool. I do 
not try to raise seed, since the hay is worth 
more than seed. Alfalfa seed requires continued 
dry weather to riven. Rains will cause the 
clover to grow, and the seed will not be good. 


’ 


CUTTING TIMOTHY FOR HAY AND SEED 


Many of the principles which apply to cuttin= 
and curing clover for hay are equally true of 


timothy. This grass should be cut for hap 
when well past the blooming period and many 
cf the blooms have begun to fall off, according 
to the Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture, re- 
cent!y published by Orange Judd Company. 
The yield of timothy hay varies from one to 
three tons to the acre. Experiments at Michi- 
gan experiment station indicate that timothy 
hay shrinks in the barn during storage 7 to 21% 
within the period of six months, depending on 
its dryness when put in the barn. 

When seed is desired the timothy crop shou!d 
be allowed to stand until the heads are brown 
and the seed ripe. It should then be cut with 
a reaper and the bundles put in shocks and left 
to cure for a week or more before threshing. 
It may be threshed direct from the shock to 
avoid scattering the seed. The yield of tim- 
othy seed varies from six to 12 bushels to the 
acre, and weighs 4 to 48 pounds to the bushel. 


MICHIGAN METHODS WITH CLOVER 
H. B. CANNON, MICHIGAN. 

As haymaking draws near I take time to look 
the machinery over and sharpen the mower 
knives. A repair or two may be needed, and 
when in the field one cannot afford to 
stop for anything but storms, sleep and meals. 
An extra section or so with rivets and plenty 
of oil should be provided. 

When the clover field is in full blossom I 
mow for hay. If one has many acres he should 
begin a bit early, especially if the weather is 
favorable. I practice starting the mower as 
soon as the dew is off in the morning, when 
making a beginning, but frequently through the 
season mow in the evening as well. After the 
wilting process is nicely developed, if the swath 
is very heavy I use the tedder before the rake, 
which follows before the clover leaves are dry. 
The resulting windrows are cocked up shortly 
in good haying weather, perhaps 100 pounds 
clover being forked into each cock. A man 
handy with the fork will make the bunches 
rapidly. These will turn water to some extent, 
but where some timothy grows with the clover 
the hay cocks will weather better. 


once 


CURING BY COCKING. 

For two days I mow and bunch the hay the 
third day, haul in that mowed first, and mow 
again at night, to keep the thing going. The 
tedder kicks some of the dew from the swath 
and loosens it up to the wind. I prefer a warm 
drying wind and little sun in haymaking. The 
sun kills the plants too soon, the wind lets it 
breathe itself to death, and the process of trans- 
piration causes the plants to dry out rapidly. 
The curing process goes on in the windrow 
and in the cock. If not overdone, there is little 
loss of leaves by shattering. A good quality of 
hay results, which will keep well in the mow. 

To make good hay seems to require haying 
weather. Whenever any of our hay has been 
caught in showers its feeding value seems less- 
ened. If the shower comes just before the rake 
would be used the loss seems greatest; a sort 
of hay tea soaks into the soil, and only bleached 
out “grounds” remain for the mows. Well- 
made cocks protect the hay fairly well, but 
clover alone really needs a cloth cap or other 
ertificial shelter. Clover hay that has been re- 
peatedly wetted may be spread over knolls 
in the pasture lot. The cattle will consume 
quite a bit of it. 

HAULING AND STACKING, 

As to the hauling, I prefer using two teams, 
equipping each wagon with a sling placed over 
the rack. I load by hand, but use the horse 
fork in unloading, save that when the load is 
pretty well off we detach the fork, using 
a compression sling attachment to clean the 
racks. By doing this I have no bother with 
slings in the field, and secure the advantage 
they give in unloading. A fifth horse at the 
fork is handy, but when one unloads two loads 
in succession the time spent in shifting a team 
from the wagon is not so important as other- 
When the hay is overripe I practice 
sprinkling a little salt over it as it goes into 
the mows. This seems to improve its palata- 
bility. There is likely some advantage in salt- 
ing hay, but it strikes me that one should use 
only small quantities of salt. I do not depend 
on the salt to dry the hay at all; indeed, were 
I to use very much salt, the mows would gain 
in moisture. 

The ideal in mind is to secure the crop with 
so much skill that when the clover goes before 
the cattle they will be eager for it, and the 
good it does them will show in gains in flesh 
and flow of milk. All stock enjoy good clover 
hay; stock raisers cannot have too much of it. 


wise. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF HAYING 


HANDLING AND HARVESTING BLUE GRASS 
E. W. JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 

On the limestone soil of Kentucky bluegrass 
attains its highest perfection. From this regiou 
is harvested some of the best seed obtainable. 
Many thousands of dollars worth of bluegrass 
seed are annually harvested from the large 
estates of the bluegrass region, without dimin- 
ishing the production of grass or interfering 
with pasturing. Usuelly horse-drawn strippers, 
operated by two negroes, one to drive, the other 
to bag the heads, are used to harvest the seed. 
On a smaller scale the hand stripper, a comb- 
equipped box, is used. The seed is hauled to 
the curing ground or barn loft, where it is 
spread out. Frequent stirring and turning is 
essential, and failure to attend to this properly 
is the cause of the low vitality of the seed 
on the market. With an average vitality below 
20%, it is not any wonder that there are so 
many failures to get a stand from so-called 
fancy seed. From % to % bushel per acre is 
sufficient with good seed, but ordinarily two 
bushels is not enough. The seed is ruined by 
heating when being aired. Fine-looking seed 
very often is worthless. The seed should be 
spread thinly in beds or windrows, and fre- 
quently turned and examined. As much air as 
possible should be admitted. 

For local use a very good plan is to cut the 
heads with a mower, rake, cure and store them 
in a barn or stack and cover with hay. By 
setting the cutter bar about 4 inches high, the 
heads and part of the stem only will be cut, 
leaving the blades intact for grazing. The ma- 
chine is started as early as possible after the 
dew is off, and the tops shocked that evening, 
hauled to barn loft, and spread evenly to cure. 

Care should be taken in harvesting bluegrass 
seed by either method to avoid gathering and 
spreading obnoxious weeds. There are a few 
bad ones ripe at this time, as, for instance, 
daisies and sour dock. Therefore, for stripping 
or cutting, only those fields or parts of fields 
free from weeds should be selected. When 
using the mower, any green wecds or bushes 
cause longer curing time, and often spoiled or 
heated seed, so they must be avoided as much 
as possible. From cxperiments seed saved 
when it has just reached maturity and yellowed, 
germinates better than that stripped earlier or 
later. Very early or very late stripped seed 
is low in vitality. 


EASTERN WAYS WITH BUCKWHEAT 
C. E. RICE, ERIE COUNTY, N Y. 

I have found a gravelly soil with a clay 
subsoil best adapted to the crop. I usually have 
buckwheat follow on grass land. The sod is 
covered with manure and is plowed just before 
the time for seeding the buckwheat. I usually 
allow myself time enough to prepare the seed- 
bed thoroughly. I like to have it in the best 
possible condition. I never use any 
cial fertilizers, but put the manure on the grass 
at the rate of about ten loads per acre. Have 
found Silver Hull the variety best adapted for 
this section. I like to have my field ready so 
as to sow at the rate of three pecks per acre 
about June 20. I do not have any trouble in 
getting a fully matured crop harvested about 
September 1. I bind in small, loose bundles, 
and they are set up as soon as possible. A fair 
average yield is about 20 bushels per acre. 
Buckwheat sold at about $1 per this 
spring. To persons contemplating putting in 
a field of buckwheat, I would advise them not 
to sow too soon after a rain. I have gotten 
best results by rolling the ground first before 
the seed came up. This I have found con- 
venient, as I could cut more closely to the 
ground in case the buckwheat lodged, as it fre- 
quently does. 


commer- 


bushel 





THE GROWING TENDENCY TO RENT FARMS 


No one doubts the general prosperity of the 
American farmer. There is too much proof on 
all sides to admit of any statement to the con- 
trary. In view of this fact, the gradual but 
steady increase in the number of rented farms 
in the United States is most interesting. Osten- 
sibly it seems that good crops and liberal re- 
turns therefrom would mean that farmers wouid 
do jess renting and own more property of their 
own. Official figures, however, apparently con- 
trovert this theory. 

In 1880, which was about the first time the 
census collected comprehensive data along this 
line, there were 4,009,000 farms in the United 
States. During the following 20 years, up to 
1900, this number increased over 40%, aggre- 
gating in that year 5,740,000 farms. It is inter- 
esting to note that the number of rented tracts 
in 1880 constituted only one-fourth of all farms 
in the United States, but in 1900 the rented 
f rms amounted to slightly over one-third the 


FARM AND BARN 


It is gratifying to note the phases presented 
by farm tenantry in the southern states. While 
the cotton, sugar and heavy tobacco belt shows 
the rental of farms to be gaining heavily, the 
proportion of lands rented on a cash basis is 
running large, fully keeping abreast with the 


increase in rentals on crop sharing basis. What 
better proof could be asked of the financial 
prosperity of the south? In the western states, 
where farmers are still homesteading vacant 
lands, the renting of farms is the least popular 
of any section. In 1900 over 83% of all western 
farms were owned by their tillers. 

Another significant item in connection with 
the rental of farms is the inclination of tenants 
to take up bigger tracts. This may appear 
anomalous in view of the great strides made 
in intensive farming. Along in 1880 only one- 
fourth of the rented farms boasted an area 
exceeding 100 acres. In 1900 nearly three-fifths 
of the rented farms exceeded 100 acres in aver- 
age size. From this it is evident that renters 

















Notable Holstein Cow Owned in New Jersey 


This beautiful Holstein cow, Shady Brook Gerben 

Her sire was Gerben 4th Sultan (No 8265); her dam Zickoline (No 6415). 
seven days’ record of 53-4 pounds with a butter record 
St Louis 


old. 


Her recent record for 120 days at 
milked over {0 pounds per day when fresh. 


(No 48753) is a little over 12 years 

She has a 

for the same time of 23.4 pounds. 

was 8101 pounds milk. This animal has 


At the time this picture was taken, after the 


long trip from St Louis, and five months from time of calving, she was producing 50 pounds 


milk daily. 

formerly: owned 
country’s total. At first sight the reader might 
infer from these figures that ownership of our 
American farms is greatly on the retrograde. 
While the growing tendency to rent rather than 
land outright is evident, a little 
into the situation reveals some encour- 


own closer 
study 


agement. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SITUATION, 

It is a well known fact that our rural popula- 
tion is not keeping up with the rapid strides 
of city growth. In 1880 the “farm population” 
constituted about 75% of the total number of 
inhabitants of the country. By 1900 the rural 
population dropped to about 62%. The owner- 
ship of farms has not declined in such a heavy 
ratio as this. In other words, farm ownership 
is slightly more than keeping pace with the 
larm population, despite the increasing rentals. 

It is also true, in many instances, that men 
or families without much capital get their start 
as renters, only to become proprietors in a few 
years. To the extent to which this practice 
prevails, the increase in tenantry may be ac- 
cepted as evidence of prosperity. 


i= 
oO 


She is now the property of H. ¢ 
by M. E. Moore of Missouri and was bred by H. W. Cheney of Kansas. 


‘’. Hoskier of Essex county, N J. She was 
are composed for the most part of those with 
large ideas regarding farming. It also indicates 
that the small trucker is buying his farm out- 


right in preference to renting. 


RENTALS IN NORTHERN AND EASTERN STATES. 

As far as ownership of their own lands is 
concerned, farmers in the north central states 
are in the lead. In the north Atlantic states 
the aggregate number of farms in operation 
has barely held its own during the past 20 years. 
This is due to several causes, among them being 
the tide of emigration to the westward. Yet 
there is evidence of a growing popularity of 
rented farms in the north Atlantic states. Pos- 
sibly this is due to some extent*to city people 
and mill hands trying their fortune at tilling 
the soil, and also to the settlements by Polish 
and Itaiian immigrant renters, who do not have 
the funds to go to the far west. Desirable farm 
land in New England rents for very good fig- 
ures. We know of a few onion farms in west- 
ern Massachusetts this season for which tenants 
give $15 per acre. This for the bare land, 


fertilizers not included. Tobacco land in north- 
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ern Connecticut is rented this season at $50 per 
acre. This, however, includes shed room for 
the crop, an important item to the farmer. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FARM RENTAL SYSTEM IN U S. 


1900 1890 1880 
Total No farms....5,739,600 4,564,000 4,008,900 
Farms owned ..... 3,713,400 3,269,700 2,984,300 
Per cent of total 64.7 71.6 74.5 
Farms r’nt’d (cash) 752,920 454,700 322,400 
Per cent of total 8.0 10.0 13.1 
F’ms r’t’d (shares) .1,273,400 840,300 702,200 
Per cent of total 22.2 18.4 17.5 
Total rented farms.2,026,300 1,294,900 1,024,600 


The next census may show marked changes 
with regard to the renting of farms in the 
United States. As stated before, the strides 
made in intensive farming and the rapidly in- 
creasing values of western and southern farm 
lands should see a relatively smaller average 
in the size of the farm of the future. With a 
few seasons more of prosperity in the sale of 
crops there may be a revulsion of sentiment 
upon the part of those who are now renting 
farms, and, moreover, future conditions may 
better facilitate the purchase of farm lands. 


RENTAL INCREASES BY SECTIONS. 
1900 1890 1880 

North Atlantic states: 

Total No farms.. 677,500 658,600 696,100 

Per cent rented.. 20.8 18.4 16.0 
South Atlantic states: 

Total No farms.. 962,200 749,600 644,400 

Per cent rented.. 44.2 38.5 36.1 
North Central states: 

Total No farms..2,196,600 1,923,800 1,698,000 

Per cent rented.. 23.9 23.4 20.5 
South Central states: 

Total No farms..1,658,200 1,086,800 886,600 

Per cent rented.. 48.6 38.5 36.2 
Western states: 

Total No farms.. 242,900 145,900 83,700 

Per cent rented.. 16.6 12.1 14.0 





MULE RAISING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


G. W. WATERS, MISSOURI, 

Mule colts are usually sold at weaning time, 
September 15. At that age the hight should 
be 4 feet and over. Some skill is required to 
get the mule colts started on their feed at 
weaning. After they become reconciled to the 
loss of the dam it is best to turn them onto 
grass, feeding grain night and morning. Muscle 
and bone producing feeds are the kinds needed. 
Oats, bran and some good clover hay should 
be added to the cheaper feeds of corn and fod- 
der. The summer keep is usually bluegrass 
pasture. The second winter's feeding is much 
the same as the first. The object is from start 
to finish to hasten growth. 

If the mules have done a number of 
them may be broken to work at two years old. 
At that age they will make a pretty good half 
hand at the plow. A few days’ work in the 
spring will not hurt them, and they can then 
be truthfully classed as broken mules, as the 
market demands that kind. A mule is on the 
average easier taught to work than a horse. 

The mule being a non-breeding hybrid, it is 
without distinctive family types such as belong 
to other domestic animals. His heredity comes 
from two sources, each bred along its own lines, 
and the mule breeder confronts problems very 
different from those in other stock. It is found 
by experience, however, that jacks of certain 
strains mate well with mares of certain types, 
and like other animals, size and conformation 
are the two requisites. Size counts for much in 
a mule, but he should be strong and vigorous, 
with good bone. The tall, thin-bodied mule is 
not wanted. Asa rule, large, roomy Clydesdale 
mares bred to large Spanish jacks bring fine 
mules, but the mongrel bred mare often brings 
a good one. 


well 





World Records are never made by animals 
kept in a state of fear. 











The Trick of 
Making a Farm Power 


Profitable 


lies altogether in the use you make of 
that power. You may only run your 

cream separator an hour a day. An 
hour’s pumping may fill the tanks 
that supply your house and barn with 
water. By a proper use of your 
power you may be able to do both of 
these things at the same time. You 
only have feed to grind and ensilage 
to cut at certain times of the year. 
You want a power that starts quickly, 
is simple and safe; but more than this, 
you want to know just how to use the 
power. We may be able to make sug- 
gestions as to the grouping of ma- 
chines to be operated so the power 
that will operate your largest machine 
will separate your milk, churn, pump 
— water, turn your grindstone; in 
act, operate a number of machines 
at one time and make a saving in time 
and ‘fuel. If you will write and tell 
us what machines you have on your 
farm, we will try to work out your 
proposition and tell you how to make 
money out of the power you buy. This 
information won’t cost you anything, 

We will give careful personal atten- 
tion to your particular problem. Write 
and see what we have to say. Book 
about Farm Power Free, 

FAIRBANKS FARM POWER MEN, 


The Fairbanks Co., New York. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, machines, machine 
tovls, factory power transmission, 
Sactory suppltes. 

Albany, New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, 
Phila., Pittsburg, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Hartford, London, England. 








RF Stop—Think “Ba 


Do you know how much you lost last 


year by not owning a correct stock and 
wagon scale? You admit you need one, 
Why don’t you write for our catalogue, 


*“New Idea’”’ 
Steel Pitless Scale 


just out. All complete, ready to weigh 
on except platform plank. No pit. No 

wall, <Allstecl. New construction. You 
will like it. We make all kinds of scales. 
Do you know a good agent for us? Dous 
and him a favor, show him this ad. 
We want him New. 


OSGOOD SCALE COMPANY 
Box156, Binghamton, N. Y¥. 








Well Drilling 


\ MACHINERY 
Built in All Sizes 
for Drilling for 
Water, Oil, Gas 
or Minerals. 
Send for Catalog No.40 
NATIONAL DRILL & MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For All Leaf Eating Insects 
spray with 


SWIFT’S 


Arsenate of Lead 


ft will not burn. It sticks 
and will not wash off. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Be sure and get Swift’s. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write direct to us. 


| strate 
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| Where 


to be 








FIELD AND GARDEN 











TOTAL RAINFALL INU S IN 


The char I 
cerned. The peri ed th 

figures are official. It will be noted 
central portions, and south 
on the season's climatic 
Prices to the Buyer 


Farmer as a 


All farmers are more or less inter- 
ested in the 


commodities. 


course of prices for staple 
Primarily the all-im- 
portant factor to the producer is what 
his crops will but the 
purchased for the 
projits. 


bring, 
“necessities” 
figures a in the year’s 
Generally, 


1 


coffee, mol s and sugar 


violent ch ges 
past year or so than have potatoes and 
fruits, 
Rice 
atively 
months ago. 
that 
is concerned. Sugar shows a te 
to harden. T same is now trus 
rice. 
The 


wholesale 


can now be purchased compar- 
fully 25% 
Flour not so 


cheap, less 
high 


last year; 


following table shows range 
prices at New York for 
rious staple articles. The stand 
coffee is green Rio No 7; tea, 
powder extra; sugar, fine granulated; 
flour, spring straights; rice, good; 
per? Singapore; 
petroleum, refined. 
PRICES ON LEADING ( 


molasses, open kettle; 


)M MODITIES. 


Petroleum, p 


Soil Inoculation for Certain Crops. 


The use of nitro-fixing bacteria with 
certain leguminous crops to produce 
larger yields under certain conditions 
continues a live subject for farmers. 
Woods, chief of the division 
of plant pathology of the United States 
department of agriculture, ha 
bulletin covering this sub- 
points out the danger of in- 
oculation by soil transfer or to the dis- 
tribution of undesirable weeds, plant 
diseases and other parasites. 

The extensive experiments by ‘the 
department in 1904 further demon- 
the fact that by the proper use 
of pure cultures and nodules bacteria 
actually carried into the soil in 

a way as to form root nodules 
conditions are favorable, the 
inoculation thus brought about makes 
possible the growth of each legume in 
where it had previously failed 
from a lack of bacteria. The expenses 
of commercial firms in producing and 
distributing this: material are shown 
considerably greater than that 
of the government. In view of this 
the price asked by certain firms for 
bacteria for soil inoculation is not ex- 


s recent- 


ject. He 


such 


soils 


months, March 1 to May 2), 
hat the rain 
Atlantic 
conditions, se 


cost of 


home 
ylesale prices for such 


within the 
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is, so far as the jobber 
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ard for 
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INCHES PAST THREE MONTHS 


ation is con- 
1905, The 
was heaviest in south 
coast. For further information 
Page 642 of this issue. 


the amount f precipit 


interested in this 
of this 
Woods. 
unnecessary and of- 
fers little protection or gain, according 
to Dr Woods, when the leguminous 
crops usually grown are producing up 
to the average and the show 
nodules in normal abundance. Cul- 
tures of nitro-fixing bacteria are not 
to be regarded in the light of 
ers, increasing yields above average 
conditions. They do not contain the 
nitrogen itself, but the bacteria make 
it possible for the legumes to secure 
nitrogen from the air through the for- 
mation of root nodules; and where the 
oil is adequately supplied 
ith these bacteria it will not usually 
pay to practice any form of artificial 
inoculation. It is neither necessary 
nor profitable to inoculate a soil rich 
in nitrogen when sowing legumes Dr 
Woods says that unlike fertilizers bac- 
teria should in time be so inexpensive 
that each farmer can afford to try 
them for each leguminous crop on 
every field or soil type on his farm. 


- 
al 


When Selecting a Hay Press—When 
aman buys such an important and ex- 
pensive article as a hay press, he 
wants to feel pretty sure that he is 
getting one that will give him the best 
service. A hay press that is to pay the 
owner a profit must combine all the 
necessary features such as ability to 
work fast with the least possible pow- 
er, to turn out solid, well-shaped bales 
and above all, it must possess great 
durability. A very reliable and pop- 
ular line of hay press is the Fli, made 
by the Collins Plow Co, 1113 Hamp- 
shire St, Quincy, Ill. One great ad- 
vantage that a hay baler has in buy- 
ing from this line is the fact that he 
is almost sure to find, in the 88 sizes 
and styles which this company make, 
just the kind that is suited to his par- 
ticular needs. The Eli line enjoys the 
reputation of never disappointing their 
users. This is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter written by A. D. Birely 
& Sons of Ladiesburg. Md: “The Eli 
steam power press that we bought of 
you is a dandy. I was in Baltimore 
yesterday and saw quite a lot of hay 
baled by different hay presses and 
dealers told me the ‘Eli’ bales 
brought from 50 cents to $1 per ton 
more just on account of the appear- 
ance of the bale. I have the same re- 
port from Philadelphia.” You can 
get a catalog of the Eli line by asking 
for it. No one should buy without 


first investigating the Eli line. 


orbitant. Pe 
subject can secure a copy 
letin by addre 
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It works like magic, 
writing advertisers, ‘1 


the cid reliaiis A A.” 


if you state in 
saw your adv in 
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Terrible Loss 
of Life! 


to all insect pests follows the use 
of pure Paris Green. 

But most brands, even if pure, 
contain ‘‘free’’ acid, which when 
applied may burn or destroy the 
leaves of your crops and trees. 
Having your crops and profits at 
stake, you should reject all sub- 
stitutes and apply 


reat 


It has been used by Farmers and 
Orchardists since half a century. 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure! 
Deadly in Results! 
Harmless to Foliage! 


If your Dealer won’t furnish it, 
write us, and we’ll sce you get it. 
It comes in 5 lb., 2 Ib. or 1 Ib. 
boxes, sealed with Ansbacher’s 
guarantce of purity. 


nelosed blank and rail to us, 
< sir tal. 


I Murr ay St., Nev w York. 

Send me free copy of your illustrated 
booklet “How to lt se Paris Green in the 
Field and Orchard,’’ and complete Spray- 
ing Calendar. Yours truly, 


Name 
a 


State... 
My dealer’s name is 








Takes leas power, has greater capacity and 
is che aper to operate than any other silo 
filler. Accidents impossible. Special 
sizes. -rices lower than for other 
machines of equal ca- 

acity. Our 

ree > 
cata- 
logue 
proves 
all this 
true. 

Send for ™~ 
it now. 


SMALLEY = 
MANUFACTURING CO., 





Box29) » Manitowoc, Wis, 








IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
W E MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 


Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SSS FENCE sisccees' 


‘ant = See how closelyitis woven. Sola 
Za direct to the farmer at factory 
Pe eee prices, on 30 Days Free Trial. 
@ Your money backif not satisfied. 

Write today for free Catalogue, 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
f Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. 








MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


from less apples and more wine 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soon pays j 
forthe press. A 
HYDRAULIC Paes 
PRESS 
for custom work in your 
localify will prove 
money-maker. Various 
sizes, hand or power. 25 
to 300 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 








NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
or Reem 124C We. 38 Cortlandt St., New York, W. Y. 




















Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. 






y Happy Hens 
lay most eggs. Give them 
the protection and comfort 
of warm, dry shelter with 

** The Resister” 


Rex Ftinthote 


As a roof ors eiding it positively resists heat, 
cold, rain, snow and sparks. We want you to 
know more about it. Ye can convince you, 


Send for Free Samples 
aud our free book, your mame ona 

postal will do. Beware of in- 

ferior imitations. This «= 

trade mark on every roll. 


. A, & W. BIRD & CO, 
aie India Stree’ 
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THE PARSONS “LOW DOWN”? 
SHORT TURN MILK WAGONS 


shorten your labor and lengthen your life. 


send for catalogue. 
PARSONS 


“LOW DOWN’ WAGON WORKS, 


Earlville, N. Y. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


Tells all about our no-money- 
with-order~ -plan, freight offer,two 

“ar guaranty and? 0 days 
iree trial offer. We sell 
direct, giving biggest bug- 
ey bargain of the year. 
26 yearsexperience back of 





ee every job. We make Open 
Barcvies from eas. 60 up, up, Top Buggies $27.90 up, Sur- 
r 42 00 up, waeees oc 90 up, Harness, $4.30 up. 


mey Savina Cat aloque. 


U.S UGGY & Eset CO., MSta, 502, Ciacianati, Chio. 





EVERY WIRE 





! Frost Fe nee is the same size—stays 2 sizes 
] lat y and strong enough to make a ricid 
f t w and for 30 or more years. Send 
f ] catalogue, 

THE FROST WIRE FELICE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Made with square mesh; don’t 
sag or buckle and fits un- 
even ground, 


Has Fine Mesh for Littre Chicks 


Made all heights, 12 inches to 7 
feet. We sell you at factory 


Poultry 
Fences i. cxjiee ofbirm tes 


€cse Bros., 77 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 


Perfect 



















NCHOR FENCE 
is strong, durable and 
economical—made on 
acommon sense plan. 
Sold at manufacturer's 







Price. Send to-day for cat. “C.” 
ANCHOR FENCE & MFG, CO., Cleveland, O, 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send forour liberal terms of distri> 
bution to pianters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma. 











Pratts Animal Regulator 
did the work. 


Over 30 years old. 








A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: “I saw 
your adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” Try 
1¢ hext time. You'll "get @ more prompt reply 
you ever did before. 





LARGE AND 


June Work in the Peach Orchard, 


I usually plow my peach orchard 
about the time of blooming. Cultiva- 
tion is then kept up every week until 
July 10 to 15. This allows for a new 
growth of wood and gives it an op- 
portunity to come to full maturity be- 
fore winter. This plan is followed in 
this section by our best growers. I do 
not top-dress my orchard during the 
season, but use about 690 pounds 
rock and potash every two years. It 
is applied in the spring broadcast. A 
winter cover of crimson clover, cow- 
peas or vetch is also plowed under in 
early spring. This gives us excellent 
results. A small quantity of nitrate of 
soda is applied around the trees the 
first year. This, I find, induces an ex- 
cellent growth. I can thin peaches to 
best advantage when they are about 
the size of hickory nuts. One can 
economize and expedite this work by 
cutting out the superfluous branches 
in advance of thinning. We begin 
marketing the first of our crop from 





July 5 to 20, starting with Sneed, 
Greensboro and Carman. Buyers 
come here about September 1 when 


they usually take all the fruit offered, 
paying the grower cash. The hight of 
our season ranges from September 10 
to 25, The rush closes usually about 
the last of September. From present 
indications, I would estimate that we 
would have about one-sixth of a crop. 


[A. N. Brown, Kent County, Del. 
We have found clean cultivation 


necessary for best results in our peach 
orchards. We usually seed them to 
clover in July. In the spring we use 


SMALL FRUITS 


Growing Berries for Summer Markets. 
MARTIN II. MUNGER, WYOMING CO, N Y. 





We commenced growing berries 


about 15 years ago. We had but 26 
acres of land, planting at first two or 


three acres and gradually increasing. 
At present we have 12 to 15 acres. 
The varieties grown are black and red 
raspberries and blackberries. Our 
soil is a deep, gravelly loam, rather 
light and dry. We plant with pota- 
toes, marking 3 feet both ways, and 
setting the plants 6 feet each way, so 
that the cultivation during the follow- 
ing years is always both ways, thereby 
saving much hand hoeing and, we 
think, producing finer fruit, although 
perhaps less in quantity. We aim to 
cultivate nearly every week one way 
or the other, from early spring until 
about picking time, after which we 
give one more good working and then 
cut out old wood. We usually leave 
the red raspberry brush without cut- 
ting until spring, as it helps to protect 
the canes from being broken by the 
snow. The principal varieties of rasp- 
berries grown are Gregg, Cuthbert and 





Snyder. The Snyder is not doing as 
well as formerly so we are trying oth- 
er varieties with some success. 

We find a great difference in the 
durability of the different varieties of 
blackcaps, Gregg standing from six to 
ten years, while Eureka will last but 
from two to four. Blackcaps want 
good, new ground, and blackberries 
will do very well following blackcaps. 
We have Cuthberts 12 years old as | 
good as any we have. In fact none of 
our Cuthberts have run out. We use 








PICKING AND SHIPPING BERRIES TO LOCAL MARKETS 


The neat 


outfit shown above 
berries grown on Good 
in his berry enterprise. He 
to his customers in the 


South Carolina rock and potash, ap- 
plying it by hand broadcast at the 
rate of 700 to 900 pounds per acre. We 
use about one-third potash and two- 
thirds rock and find it gives us good 
results. We begin thinning as soon as 
the curculio is through its work, but 
we always aim to finish this job before 
the peach pit hardens. We begin 
marketing about September 5 to 10 
with Early Crawfords in car lots. Our 
rreat rush is from September 15 to 20. 
We shipped the last car of Salways a 
year October 21. We have had 
this season the largest peach bloom 
ever known in this section. If noth- 
ing happens, from the present out- 
look, we will have a very large crop, 
perhaps one-third more than last year. 
We are the largest growers in this sec- 
tion of the state.—[J. H. Teats & Son, 
Wayne County, N Y. 


ago, 





> 
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Before the Courts—A suit for alleged 
libel and slander has been brought in 
the New Jersey courts by the Empire 
Cream Separator Company. The de- 
fendants are the De Laval Separator 
Company and the De Laval Dairy Sup- 
ply Company. The plaintiff asks for 
$300,000 damages, caused, it is claim- 
ed, by certain disparaging circular let- 
ters issued by the defendants. 





“TI saw your adv in old reliable AA.” 


makes regular trips to local markets with 
Will fruit farm. Mr 
grows good fruit 
best possible shape. 


successful 


Munger has been 
get it | 
| 


and knows how to 


a light dressing of wood ashes nearly 
every year and sometimes a fertilizer 
containing phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. | 
Blackberry bushes are not trimmed 
as closely as blackcaps, but enough | 


for convenience in cultivating. Red | 
raspberries are not trimmed until | 
spring. We get an average yield of | 


perhaps a quart per bushel or 50 bush- 
els per acre, sometimes getting as many 
as 125 crates per acre or 2% quarts | 
per bushel. The crop is usually sold | 
on the local market, which we have | 
tried to please with fine fruit and fair | 


dealings. We have been rewarded 
with good prices and a growing de- | 
mand. | 





A Hint to the Wise—The successful 
man is always glad to get good advice. 
We have a pointer or two for those 
who contemplate purchasing tools. 
Don't take chances on purchasing an 
inferior knife, adz or other keen edge 
implement. This is poor economy. If | 
you want to secure the best, write the 


Simmons Hardware Co, St Louis, Mo, 
or 298 Broadway, New York. This 


firm secured the grand prize for its 


Keen Kutter tools at the world’s fair 
in St Louis and has long maintained 
a splendid reputation for fine cutlery. 
Mention that you saw their adv in this 
paper and you will secure every cour- 
tesy. 


| any mistake, 
| Swamp-Root, Dr. 


[73 639 


LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROO 


The Wonderful K Kidney, Liver 
and Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 
nent kidney and bladder’ specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache in 
the back, rheumatism, dizziness, head- 
ache, nervousness, catarrh of the blad- 
der, gravei or calculi, bloating, sallow 
complexion, puffy or dark circles un- 
der the eyes, suppression of urine, or 
compelled to pass water often day and 
night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root and a pamphlet that tells all 
about it, including many of the thou- 
sands of letters received from sufferers 
cured, both sent free by mail. Write 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
but remember the name, 
Kilmer’s Swamp- 
the address, Binghamton, 


Rgot, and 


| N. Y., on every bottle. 








—_—— 
Monarch 


Hydraulic 
PRESS 


—FOR— 
_pCIDER, WINE, 
—a etc. Greatest ca- 

‘pacity. best results with least power. Steel beams, 
lis, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety 
device prevents breakage. Different —1 and capac- 
ities. Now Special Features This Yoo 
Gasoline engines, slationary, portable andl traction. 
A. 8B. Farquher Co's. Boilers, Engines, Saw 
Mills, Threshors. Ask for catalogue, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 
Room 159%. 39 Cortliendt St., New York City. 




















Ae Covers 30 to 40 acres per day- 
Straddles 2 row: y 
@ time. Wheels adjust for dif- 


ferent widths. Sprays toany 
fineness, and gearing of pump to wheel of cart gives any 
pressure desired. Automatic agitator and suction strainer 
cleaner. lt never spoils foliage or clogs. Free instruction and 
formula book shows the famous Garfield, Empire King, 
Orchord Monarch and other sprayers. Write forit, ¢ 


Field Force Pump Co., 20 11th St.,Elmira, N.Y. 


The way Baler 


which is fn a class by itself. 
————- 


aaa 
















a ELI’? PRESSES ?='"*; ieipriag. and 
market. Largest Feed Openings. 


horse and steam powers, 58 styles and sires. saan featured machines, 
standard of the world. Get the free Eli catalory J 














Collins Plow Co., 1113 Semashive St., Quincy, tt. 
STUMP PULLERS ps WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Seven Sizes h- =aee CATALOG 


La ; 
*1732- FREE 


Drer4 Susur’ CRuBBER CO LACROSSE Wi8 


“ay. 













DOG POWERS tee, 


yoo WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 

and send 4 Bugey Wheels, Steel Tire on, - $7.25 

With Rubber Tiree, Trey * mfg. wheels “% to 4 ime 
Cu 





tread, Top Buggies, $23.75; Harness, §3.60. 
catalog. Learn how to buy direct. Been Wheels §8.50, 


Wagon Umbrella FREE, N BOOB, Cincinnatl, ® 





A safe, sure, quick remedy 
Pratts Hog Cholera Cure. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old, 








Write for 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


U S U Ss Ss 
A PROFITABLE FARM MACHINE 


Cream represents cash. Be sure then to buy the Cream Separator that 
skims the closest—that gets all the cream possible. 











feature. 





closed light running gears, and self-oiling device found inthe U. S. 


tHe U.S. 


takes out more cream than any other because of 
the unique construction of the bowl. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


Only two simple parts inside the bowl, one fits intothe 
other, both fit into the steel bowl shell. 

When put together there are three bowls in one. 

No other separator has this advantage, and that is 
why no other can skim as close as the U. § 

Our free booklet fully explains and illustrates this 
It shows, too, the easy-to-fill milk tank, the en- 


It makes 


mighty interesting reading. Drop usa line now while the matter is fresh in your 
mind, and we will send you the booklet by return mail, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bettows FALts, VT. 


PrompeT DELIVERIES. 


18 DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES IN U.S. AND CANADA 











more. 
job. 


order, 











! More Than Clean Skimming 


Of course you want that. 

Separating cream is an every day, 
You want a handy machine, 
the boasted clean skimming of many separators is at- 
tained at the expense of convenience? 
changed in the new 


PAPEG SEPARATOR. 


Built on a new plan. 
36 inches high. 
it. Sosimple it’s almost impossible for it to get out of 
You'll take new interest in dairying and make 
better profits if you buy the right separator, 
your interest to investigate the Papec, 
you Catalogue, free. 


THE PAPEC MCH. CO.. 


But you want something 
twice a day 
Do you know that 


That’s all 


Its seven gallon reservoir only 
A child can fill it and a child can turn 


It’s to 
Let us send 


Box 11, LIMA, N. Y. 














TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTI 


Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made Se 


creases the value. 


Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets ever 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 
for what you want and prices. 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus | 7 ater; 
admits air to the so In- 


requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥. 








com will an 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if ; -otected 


MONEY from the torture of tlies with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills fliesand all insects; protects horses as well 
ascows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ark dealer for Child's 80-BO8-SO or send §1 (special 
price) for 1-gal can aud Sprayer complete by express. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 








Wire 
Guts 


of 
horses and cat- 
tle are disabled ® 


Thousands 


every year by‘? 
barbed wire. It 
igs not a serious 


OEY Se Sune AND WoRK THE HORSE: 
Bickmore’s Gal] Cure 


isat hand. It heals quickly and permanently. 
Most efficient remedy in the world for wounds of 
this character. Also for Harness, Collar and Sad: 
dle Galls, Scratches, Cr 
Flesh Wounds, etc. Sold ev 
Be sure to ask for Bickmore’s. 
Send 10 cents for trial sample. 





w 
It’s guaranteed. 








BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, OLD TOWN, MAIRE. J 





to cure, yet 


tat BOIL 


remove them and 
leave no blemish. Does 


not blister or remove the | 


hair. Cures any puff or 
swelling. $2.00 per bottle, 
delivered. Book 7-B F ree. 
ABSORBINE, JR., 
mankind, $1.00 per Bottle. 
Cures Boils, Bruises, Old | 
Sores, Swellings, Etc. Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


feed and stable odors left in milk 
mvan quick souring and low grade 
butter and cheese. The r] 
& 


Perfection snc serstr 


and Aerator ; 
— and cools perfectly. 

very particle exposed to the air, Simple, costs ame, 
most convenient, many sizes. Write for circulars 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, 
and 
Do yourself what horse doctors 
charge big prices for trying to -. Oure 
Fistula or Poll Evil in 16 to 80 days. 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


is a wonder—guaranteed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—no scar, 
zeaves the horse sound and smooth, Free 
Book te ‘lls ¢ all about it—a good book for any 
horse owner tohave. Write for it, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, - Chicago, IL 





Cortland, N. Y. 





For profitable live stock use 


Pratts Vet. Worm Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





CUTTERS and BLOWERS 


Built on the right principle, combining safety flywheel, belt gpd and 


feeding device. Will elevate easily into any silo. Also silos, 
borse powers, threshers and hay presses. Write for our free pose Mn 


Harder Mfg. Co., Box 


13, Cobleskill, NeV¥ 





TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPAN 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, NN 
farquette Building, - Chicayo, nif 








Are hard 


| and twice as easily digested. 





| servations, 
| a quarter 


| 


| work. 


for | Where corn is king a 








Milk By-products Discussed. 


A SUBSCRIBER, BERGEN COUNTY, N J. 


In American Agriculturist of May 6, 
1905, there is a very interesting article 
on the by-products of milk. Allow 
me to have my say, as one of your 
numerous readers. It is not well 
known that skim milk has all the 
value of the whole milk for the build- 
ing and repair of tissue, for the mak- 
ing of blood and muscle and bone and 
half the value of whole milk for sup- 
plying heat and muscular. power. The 
problem lies in obtaining the solid 
constituents or proteids from this 
milk in a dry, soIuble form, that could 
be used as food or removing the wa- 
ter without in any wise disturbing 
chemically or physically the proteids, 
but recovering the various constituents 
in their normal condition. Is_ the 
company able to fulfill these require- 
ments? There is doubt in my mind 
that by their process they are able to 
make pure, dry milk. A careful read- 
ing of the patent may throw some 


| light on this and other important top- 


ics. 

Whole milk would yield about four 
pounds butter to 100 pounds, while 
the now fatty solids from the skimmed 
milk would furnish 9% pounds dry 
milk, or three times more than casein. 
Dry, pure skimmed milk contains 40% 
proteids, 45.7% sugar of milk, 8.57% 
lime salts and other minerals and 
5.73% water vapor. It is compounded 
by nature’s own pharmacist and it is 
always an uniform product. It con- 
tains nearly as much proteids per 
pound as five pounds fresh beef and 
as large a portion of the nutrients as 
three pounds the best condensed milk 
Let the 
creameries awake from their Rip Van 
Winkle sleep and they will not be 
compelled to bow to the trust. 


——_ a> 
Selecting and Feeding Swine. 


GEORGE ENTY, ARMSTRONG COUNTY, PA. 

Pigs pay well when properly han- 
dled. From my experience and ob- 
covering a period of over 
century, I have concluded 
that first, the breed should be adapted 
to the farm and the farmer’s style of 
In the middle and central west, 
nd wheat and oth- 
er cereals are a_ close second, the 
breed usually chosen is the Poland- 
China, Chester White or large English 
Berkshire. Of late Duroc-Jerseys 
have become very popular and are 
giving good results. These all make 
fine porkers and are of the large type, 
furnishing heavy hams and shoulders 
and much lard when mature. They 
are nice hogs for the cut up butchers’ 
trade when not too large, when 
slaughtered at six months to one year 
old. 

In the eastern states and near towns 
and cities where much of their food 
consists of by-products of the dairy, 
orchard, garden or hotel, some of the 
smaller, quick-maturing breeds are 
generally found best adapted to the 
peculiar situation. Small Yorkshires, 
Cheshires, Lanecashires and small 
Berkshires will make good showings 
in such places. With the larger 
breeds and in the corn belt spring and 
summer or even fall pigs, should be 
wintered on a growing ration only, 
composed of vegetables, roots, cut, 
steamed or soaked hay, with small 
grain ration, and then turned onto a 
good pasture as early in spring as 
ground permits, and fattened on 
grain in time for the market they are 


intended for. 
| 


The pigs intended for the butcher 
trade or to be sold by grocers in little 
villages or sold direct to people in 
whole hog lots should be spring pigs 
forced along at a good gait, fattened 
and disposed of as soon after cool 
weather sets in as possible. The price 
is usually higher than later and as the 


meat is usually of superior quality, is 
really worth more than the average 
western killed hog. 

Profitable pigs must be kept growing 
and thriving all the time. It is usu. 
ally a loss to let them stand still or go 
back for a single week. By studying 
the markets one can readily determine 
what will be the cheapest line of food. 
stuff for him to purchase, or if grain, 
etc, is grown the farm, what will] 
pay best for him to feed and what 
to sell. The returns from any line of 
feeding will be best determined by 
careful work in actual feeding. 

es 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


on 


Conducted for this journal by Donald 
McIntosh, V S, professor of veterinary 
science at Illinois college of agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in 
rotation free of charge, but for immediate 
personal advice by mail $1 should be in- 
closed. The prescriptions printed below 
can be put up by any druggist, but relia- 
ble remedies for certain troubles are al- 
most always named in our advertising 
columns and often can be advantageously 
employed for the very ailment inquired 
about. 

Wart on Teat—F. E. 
a cow that has a wart 
Tie a small cord tightly 
base of wart. If it 
off in a week, tie on 
it comes off apply a little terchloride 
of antimony every third day until it is 
a little lower than the surrounding 
skin, then mix one-half ounce oxide 
of zinc with one ounce vaseline. Ap- 
ply a little once a day until it is 
healed 


K., Ohio, has 
on her teat, 
around the 
does not slough 
another. When 


Rheumatism—Mrs [., New 
has a cow that is very stiff 
on her hind parts and is 
flesh. What is a good food to raise a 
calf on? Give the cow one tablespoon 
each of tincture ginger, gentian and 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose 
in one pint of cold weter, three times 
a day. Continue it for one month, 
if needed. The best food for young 
calves is sweet milk, but if fed on 
skimmed milk, that should be mixed 
with a teascup of flaxseed tea. 


York, 
and lame 
very thin in 


r 


Lamene.s—O. T. ©., Kentucky, has 
a horse that has been lame since last 
winter. <A veterinarian said he was 
troubled with a “jack knot.” What is 
a jack knot? Some horsemen eall a 
bone spavin a jack knot There are 
a number of causes that may affect 
the limbs of horses that will cause the 
animal to go lame. Any horseman 
can tell you whether the horse is 
spavined or not. Have him examined 
and then report and we will be better 
able to advise you. 


— 

In Purchasing a Buggy it is well to 
make a selection of one which does not 
require constant repair or the replac- 
ing of defective parts. In recent years 
split hickory has been most effectively 
used in the making of buggies by the 
Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Compa- 
ny of Cincinnati, 0. An advertise- 
ment of this special buggy has ap- 
peared in these from time to 
time, and we want to again call the 
attention of readers to the merits of 
the offer there made. This split hick- 
ory special is a top buggy, is offered at 
the remarkably low figure of $50, and 
is sold on the 30 days’ free use plan in 
order to give it a thorough trial. It 
is a pleasure to vouch for the fair deal- 
ing of this concern, with thousands of 
all over the United States, who 
have bought buggies direct from the 
factory. Send at once for. the free 
1905 catalog, a remarkably handsome 
and complete affair; better yet, 
make any inquiry you like direct of 
the president, Mr H. C. Phelps, care 
Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O, who will take 
pains to furnish any information with- 
out a cent of cost. 3e sure to mention 
this paper in writing, and invest 1 
cent in a postal card to-day, asking for 
catalog or other features. 


pages 


users 


or, 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Rhode Island Reds for the Table. 





F. T. DI GRAFF, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N Y. 
r 1S years’ experience with fowls, 
I have concluded that Rhode Island 


Reds combine 




















more practical 
: qualities and 
\ fewer undesira- 
\ ble ones than 
\ any of the more 
than 20 varie- 
ties I have kept. 
They have 
gained their 
present popu- 
larity because 
ae of their rapid 
© WEEKS, 8 OUNCES. growth, oblong 
. bodies with 
wide, plump breasts and yellow skins. 
Tesides their early maturity they are 
very hardy, excellent layers of large 
ecgs, especially in winter. As moth- 
ers they compare favorably with Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Wyandottes and are 
free from the ob- 
: nable fat “emcee ; 
tng up behind ‘ 
characteristic of 
t breeds. 
| raising fhe 
R to table 
follow- 
j my regular 
] In a 
ri ° of the 
lar is an 
ed in- 
room, 
tech is 6 WEEKS, 1% LBs. 
“1 of the 
] t chicks are removed at about 
old in the afternoon and 
} a thoroughly clean, lice- 
I I ted. brooder, each chick 
] bill dipped in water to teach 
i | The other chicks remain 
ee in the incuba- 
tor until next 
morning. 
The first feed 


consists of stale 
bread soaked in 
either sweet or 
sour milk and 
squeezed out. 
The second day 
they are given 
; range of the 
i ay brooder 
scratching floor 
upon which is 
and charcoal dust with 

Until they are six weeks 
( they get mostly chick feed in the 














~ Ni » » LBS. 


d sand 


] ', and charcoal, grit and meat 

in a hopper. All utensils are 

] t scrupulously clean; they are 
boiled o a week, 

food is. always given when 

there is no grass run. The outdoor 

















THREE MONTHS, THREE POUNDS. 


brooding is in a clover covered pear 
orchard with running spring water. A 
very good food is made by adding 
Some charcoal and meat scrap to 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Write “Osgood” Binghamton, N. Y., 
ebout their “New Idea” ready to weigh 
‘Pitless Scale.” 





THE -POULTRY YARD 


johnnycake. The chicks are also fond 
of dry wheat bran, which is always be- 
fore them. Feed little and often is the 
rule. Milk is often given in addition 
to water. All liquids are protected so 
the chicks cannot wet themselves. 

I know of no breed that possesses 
more vitality right from the shell. One 
of the reasons for this is that the 
chicks feather out rather slowly until 
about two months old; most of the 
food goes toward making flesh, bone 
and muscle instead of feathers. In 
this respect the Reds are superior to 
those breeds that feather out young. 

An indication of the rapid growth 
may be gathered from the accompany- 
ing pictures. The first shows a three- 
weeks-old chicks weighing eight 
ounces. In the second the chick has 
reached the first broiler stage, six 
weeks and 1% pounds. Two weeks 
later it weighs two pounds, as shown 
in the third picture. At this age the 
cockerel is commercially more profit- 
able if plump and hatched at the right 
season, than he ever will be afterward, 
if feed and care are considered. The 
last two pictures show birds three and 
five months old respectively and 
weighing three and five pounds each. 


In this roasting stage they appear 
awkward because of their rapid 


growth and the development of their 


second feathers. Put their well- 
shaped bodies, long, plump white 
breasts make them very attractive 
when dressed for market. I Know of 


no bird equal to the Reds in beauty 
and utility. 


—— + 
Liming Eggs for Home Use. 
SELDEN H. GARNETT, VIRGINIA. 
Take one pint lime, half-pint salt, 
1% tablespoonfuls cream of tartar, and 
mix well in a porcelain lined kettle. 





FIVE 
Pour two gallons of boiling water over 
this and stir well until dissolved. When 
cool put in a stone jar (will not keep 
in wood) in a cool place in basement 
or cellar. Have the perfectly 
clean and fresh. Wash them if soiled. 
Put in clean, cool when taken 
from the nest, and then in the brine. 
I usually put 


MONTIIS 


FIVE 


POUNDS. 


eggs 
water 


Large jars are best. 
30 dozen eggs in this brine in July 
and August, and use them through 
the winter until June for bread, cake, 
etc. The only difference from a fresh 
egg is that when you break the egg the 
white is thinner and has a little odor 
of lime. 


—_ 


Plant Milo Maize for your hens. It 
grows well in any loamy soil and yields 
a grain that is greatly enjoyed by all 
fowls. Cut the heads when nearly 
mature and hang them where the birds 
can reach them. 








The Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill 
Company of Batavia, Ill, have recently 
changed their corporate name to Chal- 
lenge Company. We feel sure they are 
to be congratulated on this change. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 











Subjects of Timely Importance. 


The Cooper Sale of Jersey Cattle in 
Pennsylvania last week was largely at- 
tended by Jersey breeders. In all, 103 
head were sold. The sale of 95 head 
brought an aggregate of $61,060, an 
average price of $642 per head. The 
highest prices paid were $10,000 for 
bull Eminent 61631, by George E. 
Peer, of Chili Station, N Y; $2525 for 
cow Reminder’s Duchess 187420, by 
Bowmont farms, Salem, Va; $2500 for 
cow Fontaine’s Oxford Pride, by Ged- 
ney farm, White Plains, N Y; $2000 
for heifer Agatha’s Dainty Lady 187- 
478, by Gedney farm; $1600 for cow 
My Gray Buttercup 187416, by Gedney 
farm, and $1500 for cow Eminent’s 
Evasion 187443, by Bowmont farms. 
Of the 95 head mentioned eight bulls 
brought $12,520, an average of $1565 
per head; the 42 cows brought $31,465, 
or $749 per head; the 28 heifers $12,- 
615, or over $450 per head, and the 
17 calves brought $4460, or $262 per 
head.—[R. M. Gove. 





Solving Power Problems—We doubt 
if there is any farmer who will not be 
glad to learn more about securing 
greater power for farm work at less 
cost. The subject must be approached 
from the farmers’ side. A new book 
has been published along this line by 
The Fairbanks Co of New York. It is 
a most interesting work, one of the 
best published on the subject for some 
time. We suggest that you write to 
them, telling about the machinery you 
have on your place and see if they 
can’t figure out how you can profitably 
use farm power. Their booklet is 
sent free to any of our readers who 
care to take the trouble of writing, 
mentioning this paper. Address The 
Fairbanks Co of New York. 





Booming Meat Exports—The Aus- 
tralian government is sparing no ef- 
forts to encourage its foreign beef 
trade. It has announced that in or- 
der to furnish shippers better facili- 
ties, it will guarantee 200,000 pounds 
meat per annum to companies which 
equip steamers with suitable refrig- 
erating machinery. Total imports 
of beef into the United Kingdom from 
January 1 to the middle of April were 
1,238,178 cwts, a slight increase over 
the same time last year. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
has, says William H. Caldwell, the 
secretary, the official year’s record of 
275 cows in the advanced register. 
These show the capacity of the Guern- 
sey cow to be as great as 14,600 
pounds milk, pounds butter fat, 
or an equivalent of 900 pounds butter. 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Year Book for 
1905 has been completed and is now 
being mailed those interested in the 
breed. The book contains the pro- | 
ceedings of the annual meeting held 
at Boston last February. Also official 
milk and butter records and general 
information about Ayrshires and the 
Ayrshire breeders’ association. Inter- 
ested persons should write C. M. Wins- 
low of Brandon, Vt, for information. 

Wean a Calf—H. E. H., Long Island, 
wants to know the best method to 
wean a calf. The best way is to sep- 
arate the calf at some distance from 
the cow. Other plans, such as straps 
and muzzles, are of little use for this 
purpose. 





Buyer Gets Crops in Land—J. F. R., | 
Ohio: If A buys a farm of B, he gets 
whatever is in the land at the time, as 
for instance, a crop of wheat which 
had been planted before the sale of the 
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SEPARATORS 


We want you to know Tubular 
Cream Separators as they are. 


The low can, enclosed gears 
and ease of turning are shown in 
this illustration 
from life. Tubu- 


oil cups, tubes, 

nor holes — they 

oil themselves. 

They have bowls 

without compli- 

cated inside parts 

—they hold the 

world’s record 

for clean skimming, durability, 
capacity, easy turning and easy 
washing. They save half the 
work—greatly increase the 
amount and quality of but- 
ter—are wholly unlike all 
otherseparators. Catalog H-190 
will interest and benefit you. 
Write for it. 


The Sharples Co, P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, lll, West Chester, Pa, 
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DONT 

LET 

HIM 
SUFFER 

TO-DAY 

“ 3 PACKAGE 
ABSCLUTELY witt cure any case 
ONLY POSITIVE or your money will be 
refunded, 

AND 1 PACKAGE will 
PERMANENT Rd ordinary cases. 
URE ( hi Sent post paid on 

P receipt of price. 
by | NERAL BEA ad AAYFA, AS aun ° 





\) __ AMSTERDAMNY. aq 
STOCK &EGGS FORSALE “Wh 
PLEASE - SEND - FOR -MY- CATALOGUE 


BEST RHODE ISLAND REDS IN AMERICA 
WHITE LEGHORNS & BLACK MINORCAS 











Spavin, Ringbone, 
Splint, Curb 
and all forms of 
Lameness. 


STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
Kensington, Minn., March 28, 1004, 
DR.B. J. KENDALL Co., 

Dear Sirs:—Will you kindly send me one of 
books entitled *‘A Treatise on the Horse and his 
eases?’ My experience teaches me that Kendell’s 
Spavin Cure as 4!liniment for man and beast stands 
et the head. Yours truly, HANS WOLLY. 


That is the experience of every user of Kendeli*s 
Spavin Cure. Price $1; @ for $6. Unequalied as @ 
liniment for family use. For sale by your druggist. 
Ask him for a freecopy of “A Treatise on the Horse 
and his Diseases’ or write 


OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENCSBURG FALLS, WE 
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farm. 


Lousy hens won't lay, use 
Pratts Liquid Lice Killer. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 
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club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 83 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. ‘Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly, 

DISCONTINUANCES Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CUANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to soe 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement cof circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence _ invited. 
For Varmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vortiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
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Homestead Building 
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52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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| World’s Farmers Drawing Together. 


The long heralded world’s congress 


of farmers held its first meeting last 
week. Answering the invitation of 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, sug- 
gested by David Lubin of California, 
150 delegates assembled at Rome. 
Two ideas were advanced. One be- 
ing the establishment of an interna- 
tional institute at Rome. This to be 
an office for the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics, ete. The other that 
the institute be accorded the dignity 
of an international parliament of agri- 
culture and be afforded effective ad- 
ministrative powers by each country 
interested therein. 

The congress appointed three com- 
missions to study the organization of 
such an institute along various lines. 
One commission is headed by M. Bar- 
rere of France, another by Lord 
Minto, the British delegate, and the 
third by Signor Rava, Italian minis- 
ter of agriculture. The various mem- 
bers of the congress were graciously 
welcomed by King Victor Emmanuel. 
This international congress has before 
it great possibilities in the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

—-——<>>___——_ 


Good Pay for Answers. 


Who has built a modern barn or 
other farm buildings at any time dur- 
ing the past ten years? 

Wiil everyone who has done this 
please answer these questions? When 
was the building constructed and for 
what purposes? How long and wide 
is it, and how high to the eaves? Of 
what is it made (lumber, brick, stone, 
concrete or sod), and about what was 
the cash outlay on it, exclusive of your 
own labor? <A rough sketch of the 
floor plan or side elevation, or better 


EDITORIAL 


still, a photograph or the architect’s 
or carpenter's plan, if you have same, 
will add to the value of your report 
to us. 

Upon receipt of your reply we will 
inform you if we want further particu- 
lars, and what price we can pay for 
any of this material if it is available 
for our purposes. We think this plan 
will be more satisfactory to all who 
have put up barns or other farm build- 
ings than to offer prizes for the best 
style of a barn or a model building for 
other farm purposes. Conditions vary 
so widely that what is best on one 
farm would not be suitable for an- 
other, and therefore adequate payment 
for such descriptive plans as are avail- 
able for our use, will be more satisfac- 
tory than to divide the money among 
a few prizes. 

This inquiry does not refer to farm 
residences, but does apply to all other 
farm buildings—barns, stables, silos, 
covered barnyards, corn cribs and 
structures for any other special or gen- 
eral purpose on the farm. 

Everyone who has put up such a 
building at any time within ten years, 
who has planned or is planning 
such a structure, will find it to his ad- 
vantage to wer our questions as 


above, addressing 2 


or 


ans 
replies to Editor, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York City. 
=>—_— 

The hay harvest is so hand 
that readers may well study the expe- 
riences of farmers whose methods are 
portrayed on an earlier page of this 
issue. An impressive fact brought out 
in these articles and in others to ap- 
pear at a later date, is the importance 
of cutting grasses and clovers at the 
right time. Nearly a dozen articles on 
clover hay, the pages of these picked 
up almost at random, show that the 
best thought of successful farmers is 
for cutting rather early in order to 
secure the most nutriment. A _ suc- 
cessful Missouri farmer puts’ the 
mower at work before there is any 
sign of the plant drying up; another 
from the same state cuts when half 
the heads are still dry and stems and 
leaves green. A Kentucky experience 
favors cutting when half the bloom 
has begun to turn brown, and an Il- 
linois farmer cuts when two-thirds of 
the heads are still fresh. Testimony 
from other states is along the same 
line. These ideas, and reasons there- 
for, are well brought out on the earlier 
pages of American Agriculturist. 

EO 

The farmer mass has no sympathy 
with wickedness in high places, dis- 
honesty in politics, graft in municipal- 
ities or town government, and throws 
up its hat with every report of prog- 
toward cleaner business princi- 
ples. Folk in Missouri, La Follette in 
Wisconsin and now Weaver in Phil- 
adelphia all merit and receive the in- 
dorsement of the plain people, nor 
should we lose sight, at the moment, 
of the smaller but important item that 
Gov Hanley of Indiana has within a 
few days put his foot down on the 
acceptance of free passes from trans- 
portation companies. He intends to 
enforce the Indiana law known as the 
railroad commission act, and evidently 
means to apply it to all public officials. 
Good for Hanley. 

———__——_ > 

An encouraging step has been taken 
toward a just distribution of the tax 
burden in New York state. The su- 
preme court of the United States last 
week handed down a decision which 
practically means that over $24,000,000 
of unpaid back taxes in greater New 
York are now made payable. While 
of course this is a matter chiefly local 
to the metropolis, only a small propor- 
tion of it going to general state taxes, 
the principle at stake is of the highest 
importance. The validity of the spe- 
cial franchise tax law of 1899 of the 
state of New York, under which the 
franchises of many public utilities, 
such as the street railways, are sub- 
jected to an ad valorem tax, Was Sus- 


close at 


ress 


It means that 
with 


tained by the decision. 
through the franchises granted, 
accompanying certainty of taxes, the 
great public corporations will be 
forced to share in the burden of sup- 
porting the government. Every wise 
movement, in municipality or state, 
which will serve to equalize the dis- 
tribution of taxes will benefit farmers, 
who from time immemorial have been 
obliged to pay more than their just 
proportion. Truly, valuable’ fran- 
chises of public utilities have real 
property value, in substantially the 
same sense as in the case of the farm- 
er’s broad acres which cannot be hid 
from view. 
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Within the present fortnight the ag- 
ricultural colleges of the country will 
turn “out several hundred graduates 
who have spent four years in the study 
of the science and practice of agricul- 
ture. That the effect of the prepara- 
tion of these young men for leading 
places among the farmers of the coun- 
try will be widespread and for the best 
interest is a foregone conclusion. There 
are still some practical, hard-headed 
farmers who are saying that the train- 
ing of these young men smacks too 
much of book learning only. The fact 
must not be overlooked that these 
graduates are without wide experience, 
and cannot be expected to grapple 
with large enterprises until they have 
had something of the training which 
can only be secured in the field. But 
with the immense advantage which 
they have over the untrained farmer 
boy, it should require only a few years 
for them to demonstrate their superi- 
ority as farmers. A large number of 
thein will, immediately upon gra‘dua- 
tion, take up positions of responsibility 
and importance, and will be associated 
with agricultural work only indirectly. 
A rapidly increasing majority of agri- 
cultural graduates, however, are re- 
turning to the farm and taking up the 
practical side of the problems, such as 
they left when they entered coilege. 
The accusation formerly presented, 
that the schools are educating young 
men away from the farm, does not 
now hold to any such degree. The 
increasing large numbers being trained 
for practical agriculture obviates the 
possibility of their being drawn into 
other channels of professional life, 
were they so inclined. 
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More than once attention has been 
called in these pages to possibilities in 
the wider use of agricultural products 
for economic as well as for feed pur- 
The outturn of potato starch 
factories in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Maine, etc, kas done something the 
past season to relieve the pressure of 
offerings from the large crop of 1904. 
But this useful vegetable is by no 
means thus exhausted for industrial 
purposes. In Germany the distillation 
of alcohol from potatoes has become 
a great business, this spirit being used 
for driving motors and engines, for 
lighting public streets and dwelling 
houses, for heating and also for cook- 
ing. A recent investigation on this 
subject by Edwin A. Pratt, an English 
publicist, confirms what American 
Agriculturist has already said on this 
subject, and is fortified with the state- 
ment that in the course of a single 
year the total of 75,000,000 bushels po- 
tatoes is used for distilling purposes 
alone, the residue constituting a val- 
uable food for cattle. Potato flour 
and dextrin are also important by- 
products. A wider industrial use of 
some of our big crops will do some- 
thing to solve the question of surplus 
in a given year of big yield. 

Confidence in the integrity of ad- 
vertised goods is assured every reader 
of this paper. Our guarantee of the 
good faith of our advertisers is one of 
the strongest features of this paper. 
It applies to every transaction and ev- 
ery reader who mentions this paper 
when corresponding. 
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Climatic Influences. 
Three Months of Crop Weather. 


The distribution of rainfall this sea- 
son has been more uneven than usual, 
Attention has been called to this fact 
one way and another in our columns, 
Through the courtesy of the weather 
bureau, United States department of 
agriculture, we are permitted this 
week to present in a very graphic way, 
by means of accompanying charts, the 
departures from a normal, in both 
preciptation and temperature, cover- 
ing the first three months of the pres- 
ent crop season. The marked short- 
age in rainfall over important sections 
is fully outlined, also the excess of 
moisture in certain other’ sections. 
Covering the situation in both rain- 
fall and temperature during the past 
three months, Mr H. E. Williams, act- 
ing chief of the weather bureau at 
Washington, says: 

SEASONAL PRECIPITATION. 

From March 1 to May 29, 1905, 90 
days, the central gulf states and por- 
tions of the west gulf and south At- 
lantic states and Ohio valley received 
from 12 to more than 20 inches of rain, 
the area of greatest precipitation em- 
bracing southern Arkansas and north- 
ern Louisiana and a small part of 
southwestern Alabama. The middle 
and south Atlantic and the 
greater part of the central valleys have 
received from 8 to 12 inches, but over 
the northern portion of the lake re- 
gion and in New England the rainfall 
for the period named has been less 
than 8 inches. 

The most noteworthy feature in con- 
nection with the precipitation of this 
period is the heavy fall over the south- 
ern plateau region, where the seasonal 
average has been greatly exceeded, 
the southern portions of New Mexico 
and Arizona having received from 
three to nearly ten times the seasonal 
average. The seasonal average has 
also been exceeded throughout Cal- 
ifornia and the middle and southern 
Rocky mountain districts, from the 
central and west gulf coast northward 
to the Dakotas, in the upper lake re- 
gion and over portions of the upper 
Ohio valley and south Atlantic states. 

A large deficiency exists over an area 
extending from the east gulf coast 
northwestward to the upper Missis- 
sippi valley, in the lower lake region, 
New England and the greater part of 
the middle Atlantic states, but little 
more than half the seasonal average 
having fallen over a large part of these 
districts. There is also a decided de- 
ficiency on the north Pacific coast and 
over the greater part of the northern 
Rocky mountain region. 

SEASONAL TEMPERATURE. 

From March 1 to May 29, 1905, 90 
days, the seasonal temperature con- 
tinues much above the average 
throughout the central valleys, gulf 
states, and on the Atlantic coast south- 
ward of New England, where the ex- 
cess generally ranges from 1 degree 
to 3 degrees per day, being most 
marked over an area extending from 
the south Atlantic coast westward to 
the central Missouri valley. The seae 
sonal temperature is also decidedly in 
excess of the average over the north- 
ern plateau region and the greater 
part of the Pacific coast region, the 
excess being somewhat less marked 
than in the districts to the eastward. 
Over the southern plateau region and 
limited areas in California, Nevada, 
the upper Michigan peninsula, and 
northern New England, the seasonal 
temperature is below the average, the 
deficiency being very slight, except 
over portions of Arizona and New 
Mexico, where it ranges from 1 degree 
to 2 degrees per day. 


—-_ 


Too Much Grass is allowed to 
come ripe before cutting. Be on time 
this year. 
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Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high — wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get 


: itt will save you time and money. A 
get of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. Itis — 








THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
in less time, with less power and with less 
ible to you than any other blower ensilage 
ter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
rate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
r,neverdisappoints. We guarantee every 
» to be perfect and to do the work 

med for it. 
u need an ensilage cutter you need a 


Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima,N.Y. 





Peace Talk in Old World. 


Now that Admiral Togo has prac- 
tically swept the Russian navy from 
the seas by his crushing defeat of Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky in the straits of 
Korea, the proximity of peace is a 
matter of much speculation. Although 
the czar has conferred with his min- 
isters upon this question, he is, from 
all accounts, obstinate in his deter- 
mination to continue the war. He 
seems to favor the prolonging of hos- 
tilities in the hope of an ultimate land 
victory. Pres Roosevelt, in consulta- 
tion with Count Cassini, the Russian 

















ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 
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ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 








It Feels Good 


on your face and your 
face always feels soft and 
smooth, if you use 


WILLIAMS’ s*0'n"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 





























ambassador, recently, counseled the 
speedy termination of the war both 
for the good of the Russian people 
Borrue Sie 30) 
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WITERE THE TWO BATTLES OCCURRED. 
Chart from Chicago Tribune. 


and for the world. In this he has the 


moral support of all the great Euro- 
pean powers. It has been suggested 
that should the Kaiser intervene even 
so far as to inform the czar that hu- 
manity demands an end to the trouble 
in the far east, much would be done 
toward the accomplishment of peace. 
The destruction of the fleet was 
more nearly complete than even the 
Japs at first reported. Only one ship 
arrived at Vladivostock, the cruiser 
Alm@nz, w hile three other damaged 
ships have entered Manila bay. The 
captured Rojestvensky still lies in a 
Japanese hospital, with a fractured 
| skull, but his recovery is looked for. 
'In comparison with Russia’s losses 
those of Japan were trifling. 
RSE AREA 


Crisis in Equitable Tangle. 





Affairs of the Equitable life assurance 
society in New York reached a crisis 
last week, when the board of directors 
heard and rejected the report of the 
committee which has been investi- 
gating the charges of mismanagement 
and misuse of funds for investment 
purposes by the company’s officials. 

The directors decided that they could 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


not accept this report; some say be- 
cause it would be impossible to find 
men well enough acquainted with the 
company’s business to take the places 
of the officials whose withdrawal was 
demanded. 3ut most people believe it 
was because many of the board were 
themselves hit by the committee’s rev- 
elations. <A resolution was passed by 
them, however, creating the office of 
chairman of the board, with powers of 
control exceeding those of the presi- 
dent of the society. It was also re- 
solved to demand Vice-Pres Hyde to 
sell or trustee his stocks, which now 
give him control of the society, with 
power to appoint the directors. 
ae 


Told in Short Paragraphs 


The Lewis 
position at Portland, 
ly opened Thursday, 
Roosevelt. Standing in the White 
House at Washington, 3000 miles 
away, the president touched a button 


and Clark centennial ex- 
Ore, was formal- 
June 1, by Pres 


which transmitted the electrical en- 
ergy to the chimes in the United 
States government building and set 


going the machinery of the exposition. 
Vice-Pres Fairbanks participated at 
Portland in behalf of the president. 
An attempt was made at Paris last 
week to assassinate King Alfonso of 
Spain, while he was enjoying the fes- 
tivities in honor of his visit to France. 
The young king was returning from 
the opera in the same carriage with 
Pres Loubet, when a bomb was thrown 





in the direction of the vehicle. The 
deadly projectile struck a soldier be- 
longing to the president’s escort on 
the shoulder and then fell to the 
ground where it exploded, killing or 
injuring several people nearby, but 
harming neither the king nor the 
president. Many arrests were made. 
It is thought that an anarchist plot is 
responsible for the outrage The 
young Spanish king is this week in 
England. 

In spite of King Oscar's opposition 
to separate consular service for Nor- 
way and Sweden, the Norwegians, who 


this, are said to be en- 
desire for war. 
and dignified 
the two 


strongly favor 
tirely free from a 
They hope for a speedy 
solution of the crisis between 
countries. 

The extra session of congress which 
was announced for October has now 
been put off until after the November 
elections, 

The marriage of 
Frederick William of 
Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin was solemnized at Berlin 
on Tuesday of this week with all the 
pomp and brilliancy characteristic of 
royal weddings. 


Crown Prince 
Germany to 





What more Mayor Weaver of Phil- 
adelphia needed to complete his vic- 
tory over the city “‘machine”’ was add- 
ed late last week when both branches 
of the city councils bowed to his will. 
Without a dissenting vote, they with- 
drew the ordinance authorizing the 
extension of the city gas works lease 
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Ta sending out their last specifications for a 
Oline engines for West Point, the U. S. 
Department required them “‘to be Olds En bo 
oregual.” They excel all others or the U. S. 
Government would not demand them. 

Send for catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 
to8 H. P. (jump spark ignition, same as in 
the famous Oldsmobile) the most economical 
small power engine made; fitted with either 
pump jack or direct-connected pump; 
Suitable for all kinds of work; orour 
general catalog showing all sizes. 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 

















New York Agents, 
R. B. DEYO.& CO., Binghamton, N. Y- 


200 sizes; also cutters, 
ers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue fre 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskitt, N. ¥. 











can be sent to the right market atthe right time. 

There’ DERI in al if is bales are right. 

D CONTINUOUS 
BELT PRESS 

is unrival ER IC pr ’s the best packed and 

best looking bale on the market. Other presses, 

large and small, for baling all sorts of products, 

Send for illustrated catalogue, free. 

P. K. ‘Dederick’ 's a Tivoli St. a 












Top Buggy guaranteed 2 years. Sold on 80 ly 
Free Trial. It's a genuine 
Split Hickory that means 
25% more value. 






























Shaded portions show excess (-’-), 
e@nsbaded portions deficiency (—); 
light lines show degrees of excess or, 
deficiency 
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See comment on Page 





DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL TEMPERATURES PAST THREE MONTHS 
This covers the period from March 1 to May 29, 


compared with the average normal temperatures covering a series of years. 


1905. The figures rep- 
or deffciency (minus mark). This 








( To Printers \ 
BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 


Web Presses 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 

One six page wide electroty pe web 
ing Hoe press, prints 8, 12,16, 20 or 
each 13§ in. long by 10j in. wide ‘with four 

columns of 18 ems_ pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trimmed; 
32, 40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, delivered 
Ww either page or half page size. 

One Hoe w ob pe rfecting half tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 

combinations. It delivers folded, trimmed 
ny stitched a publication with typems matter 

11} by 7@ in. in either 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, , 36, 
40 or 48 pages. It will aiso take pages os by 
11} in. or five standard columns 13 picas wide, 

and print of these 8, 12, 16, @and 24 pages. 
This machine is even better than when new 

Also one Stonemetz web perfecting press 
delivering 16 pages folded, pasted and trim- 
med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate 143 by 93 in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Southern Edition 


lor Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’? American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Feel that its pages are yours. 


644 


to the United gas improve ment com- 
pany for a period of 75 years, on 
payment to the city of $25,000,000. Be- 
sides they confirmed the mayor’s for- 
merly rejected appointments to the 
places left vacant by his dismissal of 
two “machine” officials. 








Georgia News Notes. 


Unfavorable weather recently de- 
layed the cultivation of crops, and as 
a result many acres of cotton will be 

bandoned on account of grass. The 
whole crop is in the grass and the 
task of cleaning it out is hopeless. In 
many counties the convicts are being 
hired out to the farmers, as large re- 
turns are paid. This is contrary to 
law, but as no report will be made 
to the state prison commission no 
action can be had. In Sumter county 
the superior court has been postponed 
to allow jurors and witnesses to work 
on the farms. 

A tornado in Fatnall county de- 
stroyed many crops May 25 There 
was a big hailstorm around Valdosta 
the day after. In Franklin county 
cotton prospects are poor. In Floyd 
the acreage has been cut fully 20% 
and is being worked fairly good. 
Grass and eaterpillars are troubling 
Richmond county’s cotton crop and 
the final yield promises to be only 50% 
of last year’s. Everywhere the corn 
crop is reported to be in fine condition, 
with an increased acreage. 

The fruit crop of the state is moving 
right along. Plums, berries and early 
peaches are found everywhere. In 
the Rome fruit district the crop will 
be shorter than anywhere else, but in 
the main fruit sections all is doing 
nicely. All the Sneed variety has been 
gathered and the Kennersaw will soon 
be on the road. The Elberta peach 
crop promises to return stupendous 
proceeds to growers, 

a > 


TENNESSEE. 


Ifardeman Co—Owing to excessive 
rains, farmers are much behind with 
work and some planting is yet to be 
done. All crops are badly in need of 
cultivation. Cotton planting about 
all done. Early planted is up with 
a good stand and_= growing nicely. 
Cropping has begun in all sections of 
the county. Corn is not planted. It 
has not done well on account of wet 
weather. In low lands it is turning 
yellow. Oats and pastures are doing 
well. Potatoes are less promising than 
earlier in season. Apples continue 
falling, on account of frost in April 
and will be poor crop. Other fruits 
are doing fairly well, except peaches, 
which are almost a total failure. Stock 
of all kinds doing fairly well. 

Cbion Co—Rains in this county have 
greatly retarded farming, and in some 
localities the early crops are almost 
ruined. In and near the Obion river’s 
basin no corn has yet been planted. 
In many parts of the county the wheat 
prospects are gloomy. In some places 
the farmers threaten to plant wheat 
fields in corn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Alcorn Co—Considering the unfavor- 
able weather it has had, cotton looks 
well. The earliest planting has been 
worked out; stand good. An unusual- 
ly small amount of corn planted for 
the time of year. Gardens late. Plen- 
ty of milk and butter. The latter sells 
at 10 to 25c p lb. Broilers 15 to 25c 
each, friers more. Eggs 12%c p doz. 
Apples scarce at 40c p doz for infe- 
rior ones. Corn has advanced to 65c 
p bu. Farmers here do not use enough 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


and they use too 
Labor continues 
prefers public 
him in town or 
timber. The 
farmer is farm 
hay and im- 
made a 


improved machinery, 
many single teams. 

scarce. The negro 

works, hence you find 
in the Vamps working 
only thing left to the 
machinery, double teams, 
proved cattle. This can 
most excellent stock county. It is also 
well adapted to truck farming, but 
concerted action is needed among @ 
number of farmers, and help from the 
railroads, good markets and reliable 
commission men. 


VIRGINIA, 


Lunenburg Co—A recent rain and 
hail storm did much damage to wheat 
in the vicinity of Meherrin. It was 
blown down and badly beaten by hail- 
stones. Early vegetables also suffered 
somewhat. 


Augusta Co—Prospects are good for 
large yields of corn and wheat. Me- 
dium crop of hay anticipated. Apples 
will be about three-fourths of average 
yield. Peaches, strawberries and cher- 
ries a fair yield. Each succeeding 
year finds farmers here giving more 
attention to horse and cattle raising. 

Spottsylvania Co—The 
the Rappahannock river is 
about over as almost all the heavy 
shipments have been shipped. Owing 
to searcity of help to pick and ship 
peas as soon as rit the season 


ble as usual. 


be 


pea season 


along 


the 
has not been 
King William Co 
searce, farmers and truckers h 
work well along. Hay crop promises 
to be a good one. Some farmers have 
used nitrate of soda as a top dressing 
both wheat and grass, and it has 
proved a 


as profit 
Although help is 
ive 


on 
success. 
George Co—Much improve- 
noticed 1 wheat lately, 
and a good crop promised. 
Corn is coming nd pastures 
are good. Many old fields of worn- 
out soil have been fa ved and pre- 
pared for cowpe: seeded this 
month. Large acreage will ve planted 


is en yn 


in peas th 

Paying for Spoiled 
of the agents for t} 
co of Chicago ha tely been in Nor- 
folk Co and vicinity, d also in N C, 
paying for strawber which were 
spoiled at the stations where the farm- 
ers delivered them, according to con- 
tract. At Chadbourn, N C, there was 
the greatest amount of Last year 
the Armours provided 1600 refrigera- 
tor cars for the shinment of berries, 
where this year there were only 400 
cars. The farmers piled up the crates 
of berries, worth $2 p cra, by the thou- 
sands on the railway platforms, where 
there were not enough cars to trans- 
port them. The berries rotted, but the 
farmers had the receipts of the sta 
agts, and now the transportation co, 
which engaged to take the berries to 
market, is seeking the best cash terms 
possible with the men who hold the 
receipts. It is estimated that the farm- 
ers lost $400,000 worth of berries at 
Chadbourn. 


King 
ment has been 


3erries—Several 


rmour packing 


ries 


loss. 


KENTUCKY. 

Bright Kentucky Outlook—Some 
farmers have corn all in and are busy 
cultivating the early planted, which is 
up and has a fine stand. Cutworms 
have damaged the plant in some 
localities. Wheat indications are for 
a good yield, though it has suffered 
much from rust and Hessian fly in the 
western part of the state. Oats, clover 
and pastures are doing fine, and pota- 
toes are also promising. Prospects 
for fruit good, especially for grapes, 
which will probably be a big crop. 
A half crop of peaches is expected. 

Harrison Co—The largest shipment 
of export cattle ever made from Har- 
rison county left Cynthiana recently 
for Baltimore, thence to England. 
There were 600 head of cattle and it 
took 33 cars to hold them. 

Daviess Co—Much corn on lowlands 
has had to be planted over again on 
account of so much rain during May. 
Some hill lands have washed badly. 
There will be much late corn by rea- 
son of this. Many farmers have lost 
tobacco plants. They have been un- 


able to prepare the ground to set 
them out, because of wet weather, and 
now the plants have grown too large 
for use. Wheat looks well, and a fine 
yield is expected. Meadows and pas- 
tures are good. All garden products 
doing nicely. Outlook for tomato crop 
fine. 

Breckinridge Co—Wheat prospect 
has diminished almost one-third since 
May 1 owing to Hessian fly. A full 
crop of corn planted and coming up 
well. Cherries, plums, peaches and 
pears promise good crops and apples 
fair. Small fruit looking well. 


Hardin Co—Some complaint of rust 
in wheat. Crop low and thin, but 
filling well. Corn planting over; crop 
uneven but looks well. Some few cut- 
worms reported. Oats and meadows 
fine. Young clover and grasses in fine 
condition. Old clover fields thin. Ap- 
ples falling badly. Stock doing weil. 
Very little cholera. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Iredell Co—Most all corn plowed 
second time; it looks fine and is grow- 
ing rapidly. Wheat turning ripe. Cot- 
ton good. Irish potatoes good. Cher- 
ries ripening. Garden beets getting 
ready for use. 


Chatham Co—Early planted cotton 


well worked out, and the 
coming up. Corn planting 
and some low land 


is pretty 
later now 
still in prog 


zress 


this county has ever known, and has 
proved that territory around Ft Lau- 
derdale has the world beaten when it 
comes to growing fine tomatoes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Corn and Cotton Backward—With a 
few exceptions cotton on uplands is 
most unpromising owing to unfavor- 
able weather last week. Grass has 
overrun many fields and some will be 
abandoned. Corn is all right where 
it is up and properly cultivated, but 
most of the crop is in poor condition. 
Wheat looks fine and some has been 
harvested. Oats also doing well. 
Many peas sown and some sweet pota- 
toes transplanted. Gardens doing 
nicely. Pastures fine. 


The Cotton Acreage Is Reduced, 


As was anticipated the government 
report made public at the close of last 
week, showed a reduction in the acre- 
age devoted to cotton. The preliminary 
estimate of the chief of the bureau 
of statistics, United States department 
of agriculture, shows the total area 
planted to cotton to be 28,120,- 
QOO acres, a decrease of 3,610,000, or 
11.4% from that put out last season. 
This covers plantings up to May 25. 
With the season acknowledged to be 
late, there is the possibility that som» 
cotton may have been seeded subse- 
quent to that date. In such an event, 
the government estimate of 28,120,00) 
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DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL PRECIPITATION PAST THREE MONTH 


The shaded portions show the excess 


March 1 to May 29, 1905. 
many inches (rain and snow 
normal for a long period of years. 
less than a normal rainfall. 
reau officer on Page 642. 


plowed up. Early 
corn looking very well and has good 
stand, though there is much com- 
plaint of drill worms. Wheat and oats 
look promising. Help very. scarce. 
Eggs and echickens bring a good 
price. Live stock high; much has 
been sold and the demand seems still 
to be good. 


only just being 


Catawba Co—Corn is growing nicely, 
and cotton is also doing well. The 
stand of the latter is not extra good, 
however. Many of the plants died 
from root rot and much of the crop is 
infested with ting bugs or lice, the un- 
derside of leaves being completely 
covered with them. Wet weather and 
grass have caused many acres to be 
plowed up and seeded in corn or peas. 
Wheat seems to be ripening fairly well. 
Some good fields, but many sorry ones. 
Fruit beginning to drop but a good 
crop is still on the trees. Many trees 
did not bloom. 

Duplin Co—All crops very small and 


late on account of wet weather. About 
80% of cotton planted as compared 
with last year. Corn 80c p bu, hay 
80c p 100 Ibs. Farm labor scarce at 
any price. 


FLORIDA. 
Dade Co—The tomato season has 


been brought to a close in this sec- 
tion. It was one of the best seasons 


The figures represent inches; 
reduced to rain) more than the three months’ 
The minus sign and figures so much 
Read also the comments by the weather bu- 


of rainfall during the period 


the plus sign so 


acres will of course be a little under 
the actual acreage. 

The decrease in acreage ranges from 
8% in Alabama to 15% in Arkansas. 
It is to be noted that the southwest- 
ern states loom up with a more pro- 
nounced shrinkage than the eastern 
section of the cotton belt. Moreover, 
the condition of the plant in the ex- 
treme southwest on May 25 was much 
less promising than in sections north 
and eastward. The average condition 
of the growing crop on that date for 
the entire United States was 
compared with 83 the same time last 
year and a ten-year average of 85.3. 

COTTON ACREAGE FOR COMPARATIVE 

PERIODS. 
Acreage 
planted 


Preliminary 
estimate 
05 acrease 
3,590,700 
1,917,820) 


Per cent 
Dec 

Alabama 

Ark and Mo 

Morida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 3, "626, 230 

N C and Va - 650 

South Carolina »270 

Tennessee 933, 800 

Tex and others........ 10,524,390 

Tete) CO DO Bicccsescs 31,730,000 

Planted in 28,907 00" 
os 7 27,450,009 
- sacevese 27,532,00) 
ad . 25,508 ,Uuu 


The immediate effect to the market 
of the government report on acreage 
decrease was weakening rather than 
otherwise. This may be attributed to 
the fact that many operators had 


28'129.00) 











looked for a larger curtailment state- 
ment and were gee ty at official 
figures showing only 11.4%. Two 
leading New York financial journals 
gave private estimates of the decrease 
at 10.99 and 12.8%, respectively. The 
Southern cotton association’s estimate 
claimed a decrease of 18.43%. 

While the government estimate may 


not be as bullish as those who are 
clamoring for a 25% decrease had 
hoped, the significance of a shrinkage 


of 11.4% should be appreciated, inas- 
much as it makes the acreage planted 
this season nearly 800,000 acres below 
that planted in 1903, and it will be 
remembered that prices following the 
last named crop were especially flat- 
tering for the producer. Again, it 
should be borne in mind that while 
the acreage planted in 1904 showed 
the enormous gross total of 31,731,000, 
the area picked aggregated only 30,- 
053,000 acres, a reduction of 1,678,000 
acres from estimated plantings. 
CONDITION OF CROP ON MAY 25. 
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New Tobacco Crop Starts Well. 

Now that tobacco transplanting is 
well under way in northern and 
finished in middle sections, it 
is possible to give our read- 
ers some general idea as to pros- 
pects. Owing to general abundance 


of tobacco plants and to fairly favor- 
able weather conditions at the time of 
z in the open, there is no reason 
to change the acreage forecast printed 
in these columns in April. In the 
cigar leaf producing sections the area 
under cultivation shows an enlarge- 
ment. running from 5 to 10% and 
even more in some instances. 

In afew districts of the Empire state, 
disappointed in 


sett 





wuere farmers were 
cabbage and potato prices the past 
senson, the tendency to switch over to 
tobacco, a very remunerative crop the 
past season, has been most marked, 
d the acreage increase in a few dis- 
triets, where the soil is particularly 
well adapted to tobacco, is more pro- 
nounced perhaps than in other sec- 
tions of the country. In Wis the de- 
velopment of sugar beet culture has 
no doubt limited the increase in to- 
bacco acreage this year. Generally 
Pa and O growers have enlarged the 
acreage and the same is true in N E. 
SOUTHERN CONDITIONS. 
Generally the greater part of the 
new tobaeceo crop was in the open in 
the heavy leaf states by the advent of 


this week. In a few sections growers 
have been retarded by wet weather, but 
averaging all reports it is evident that 
the’ work of transplanting has pro- 
gressed with expedition. From Ky @ 
few scattered reports tell of some 
damage by cutworms and this com- 
plaint is also heard from other states. 
However, it is significant that these 
pests have been more or less destruc- 


tive in previous seasons and with 
good care can be successfully com- 
bated. Hence their appearance cre- 
ates no particular apprehension at 
this time. In Tenn plants are doing 
nicely. In parts of Maryland rain 


was needed at the time of setting out 
tobaceo. In the Carolinas the reverse 
was the ease, while in Va, generally, 
conditions proved favorable. 

In the heavy leaf states the acreage 
enlargement is not so pronounced per- 
haps as in those sections where the 
cigar type prevails, yet the attitude of 
farmers toward tobacco is far more 
kindly than a year ago. Less and 
less interest is manifested in the sale 
of old leaf, for the reason that hold- 
ings of the latter are moderate. About 
the only exception to this is found in 
the dark tobacco district of Ky and 
Tenn, where the assn early secured 
control of the crop and has held for 
more equitable prices than buyers 
were willing to give. Late reports in- 
dicate that the assn is now in a fair 
way to quickly get rid of its holdings 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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AMONG THE 


and it is already planning to secure 
control of the ’05 crop and prevent its 
being gobbled up by the trust at fig- 
ures unsatisfactory to the producer. 

With the new crop not more than 
fairly well started it is yet too early 
to tell anything definite as to what the 
yield will prove either with regard to 
quantity or quality. Crop develop- 
ments during the growing period will 
be closely followed by this journal and 
our readers if they follow our reports 
carefully will by the time they want 
to sell be able to glean satisfactory 
information regarding the size of the 
crop and market conditions. 


-— 
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The Farmer as a Manufacturer. 
J. S. CUNNINGHAM, NORTH CAROLINA. 








Previous mention has been made in these col- 
umns of the movement planned by the N 
tobacco growers’ assn, looking to the establish- 
ment of factories in various counties of the state, 
In the following article written for American 
Agriculturist, Pres J, 8S. Cunningham of the assn 
gives an illuminating exposition of the subject. 

The endeavor of our assn is to get 
farmers to subscribe to stock in tobac- 
co factories. I believe, at the present 
time, that the best profit which is being 
made by the factories is upon granu- 
lated tobacco. I think if the farmers 
would take stock in tobacco factories 
and manage them wisely, that a hand- 
some profit could be made. Tobacco 
that sells for 5 and 6c p Ib brings 

GV@S80e when manufactured into 


smoking tobacco and much plug och 


bacco sells for from 75c@$1. 

I know of nothing in this country 
which gives so great a profit as the 
different grades of manufactured to- 
bacco, both smoking and chewing. I 
believe at the coming session of con- 
gress that they will either take off the 
tobacco tax or reduce it. The indus- 
trial parliament held in Washington 
recently, unanimously, passed a reso- 
lution urging the members of the 
senate and congress of the U §S to aid 
growers of the 16 tobacco states of 
this country, by reducing or taking 
off the tax. This tax, as everybody 
knows, was put on on account of the 
war. It has been paid for nearly 40 
years and from it has been collected 
millions upon millions of dollars. 

GIVING THE GROWER A CHANCE. 

If the tax were removed there would 
be tobacco factories in every county, 
town and city in the tobacco growing 
states, as well as in other cities which 
are now manufacturing tobacco, and 
I believe that in the course of 5 years 
the profits from tobacco raising and 
tobacco manufacturing in the tobacco 
states would add from $1,000,000,000 
to 2,000,000,000 to the present value 
of the dividend paying property in 
these tobacco growing states. In the 
west they have no tax upon their beef, 
or hogs, or wheat, or corn or oats, 
They can buy and sell them, or man- 
ufacture into meal and flour or any- 
thing else they choose without any tax, 
hence they are able to pay laborers 
better prices and to make better prof- 
its than the people who live in the 
tobacco growing states of the north, 
south, east and west. 

It is the purpose of this assn to 
have the factories run as independent 
concerns, stock to be subscribed by 
local capitalists and growers. of 
course it will not be objectionable to 
have other people in sympathy with 
the movement help the farmers who 
grow tobacco and thus bring about 
competition. 
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Tobacco Notes, 





KENTUCKY. 

Daviess Co—Rains late last month 
afforded an opportunity for stripping 
and delivering tobacco. A large por- 
tion has gone to the assn warehouses. 
So far the plant seems satisfactory 
to a majority of the growers. Prices 
have held about the same. Some good 
crops sold as high as Sc p Ib for leaf 
and lugs and $2 p 100 Ibs is the pre- 
vailing price for trash.—[E. G. A. 

BURLEY CO-OPERATION—At the recent 
Lexington meeting of delegates from 
the white burley districts plans were 
drafted for controlling the ’05 crop. It 
was proposed that a company be 
formed with a capital stock of $1,500,- 
000, a 5% subscription being taken on 
July 1, and the rest to be secured later. 
A central depository is to be selected. 
The committee also proposed to obtain 





FARMERS 


estimates of the size of the '05 burley 
crop before selling. 
TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—The market active and 
sarong, with an advance of 4% to 4% 
on all substantial sorts. Still farther 
advances are looked for by the ware- 
houses. But few lugs appeared in the 
offerings, there is an undercurrent of 
speculation in this grade, and sizable 
lots are brought privately to be held 
for a full advance. The report above 
is of our open market; the Planters 
protective assn is dealing in large lots, 
of which samples have gone forward 
for approval. The planting weather 
his continued, and perhaps 90% of the 
proposed crop is now in the field with 
a@ generally good stand. The reports 
to the assn indicate an area about 10 
to 15% less than in ’04, the opposition’s 
estimates are larger. The moderate 
crop of ’04 is coming in rapidly, and 
will soon all be in the warehouses, 

—_>  — —os—X\(—— 
Personal. 

One of American Agriculturist’s old- 
est and most devoted readers, William 
R. Dickson of Woodside, Del, has 
passed away. He was 81 years old, 
but was active and interested in farm 
affairs to the last. Our readers will 
remember the picture of the Dickson 
stock wagon printed in these columns 
about a year ago. It was made com- 
plete throughout, including wood and 
iron work, by Mr Dickson in his 79th 
year. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. C must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
$2 Lafayette Place New York City 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FOR SALE—200 bus Whip-poor-will, 100 bus Clay 
cowpeas; 100 bus soja beans; 20 bus Stowell’s Ever- 
green sweet corn; 3 bus King of the Garden lima 
bean; @ bus Henderson’s Dwarf lima; quality very 
fine, prices right. Address W. F. ALLEN, Salis- 
bury, Md. 








A REAUTIFUL St Johns River hyacinth plant 
sent free by mail for 10 cents, stamps or silver; 
will grow in tub or bucket of water anywhere, 
N. R. FITZHUGH, Jr, Picolata, Fla, 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Very strong, $1 1000; Wake- 
field, Early Summer, Suecession, Red Rock, 
Danish Ballhead, F. w. ROCHELLE, Chester, 





HOP plants. BE. FRANCE, 3% W Trenton 8t, 
Cleveland, O. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


ST RERNARD puppies 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
IMPLEMENT, wagon covers, 
canvas; hay 


caps, bed 
49 Warren St, 


cheap. EXCELSIOR 





water- 
cloth. 


STACK, 
proof or plain 


HENRY DE RBY, New York, 





Ibs of our Spe- 
PENNA 


and you have 20 
ecard for particulars, 
_ F annettsburg, IP 


ONE DOLLAR 
cial Swine Powder; 


BERKSHIRE CoO, Pa, 





INVESTMENTS i in our securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 2 
years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record, Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attention as investments of $500 to $5000. If 
interested, state amount available for investment 
in case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 

UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 


out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 
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LIVE STOCK. 

WE HAVE FOR SALE 20 Yorkshire pigs at 
$4.50 each, and 250 Berkshire pigs at $5 each, 
These pigs are an especially nice lot, 6 to 8 weeks 
old, out of pedigreed stock. We alvo have 3 boars 
3 months old at $15 each, 2 boars 6 months old 
at $25 each, and 1 boar 8 months old at $35. These 
are extra fine Berkshire’ boars out of pedigreed 
stock, Also 2% mixed Yorkshire and Berkshire 
sows with pig at $15 each. HUDSON VALLEY 
FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 
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REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter Whites; large strains, 
bred sows, service boars; 
sey calves; write for circulars, P. F, 
Cochranville, Pa, 


Berkshires, Ches- 
all ages, mated, not akin; 
Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
HAMILTON, 





EVERGREEN FARM Berkshires are bred from 

Dest strains; choice lot of spring pigs, both sexes; 
prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. GEO 
EDDY, Malone, N Y, 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
Prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y,. 








POLAND-CHINAS—Pigs in pairs not akin, serv- 





ice boars and sows bred. B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ville, Pa, 
PRIZE FOLSTEINS for sale cheap, W. M. 


BENNINGER, Benningers, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Pa. 








FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 





9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Ango.a 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free, J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 





23-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 

exclusively; eggs from my best matings. 15 $1.25, 
— os Sees replaced. GRANT MOYER, Ft 
‘ain, N Y. 





WE WANT TO BUY 1000 Brown Leghorn hens, 
State price, point of delivery. HUDSON VAL- 
LEY FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 


% EGGS $1—Thoroughbred Rose Comb Wh'te 
Leghorns exclusively, farm raised. C, L, BERGE, 
Adelphia, N J. 


PIGEONS—23 pair thoroughbred Homers, 

breeders, $31, WAQUOIT FARM, Waquoit, 
BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per 13. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 








nice 
Mass. 


Lee 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estabe 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
Gressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B, WOUD> 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 








BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all prod- 
uce; daily returns. Est’'d 184, GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
82 Lafayette Place, - New York City 














160-ACRE FARM, price $995; fine climate, good 
soil, well located; 100 other desirable bargains in 
money-making grass and fruit farms, price $5 to 
$15 per acre; garden spot of the world. Mail me 





your mame and address and I will forward you 
free of cost a 32-page book describing Maryland 
and “The Saltese | Farmer” for one year. DK 
J. LEE WOODCOCK, 46 Camden Ave, Salis- 
bury, Md. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—Farm, 159 acres, Dan- 
bury, Ct; housed 7) tons cured hay last season 
from meadows; very desirable; terms reasonable. Ap- 


ply O. DE COMEAU, Owner, 39 West Fourth St, 


New York City. 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars ang 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 





FOR SALE—Farms all over Kentucky; Greenup 





Co farms a specialty. FRANK M, GRIFFIN, 
Greenup, Ky, 

FARMS—All_ kinds, Catalog free. WEST & 
KOONZ, Box K, Ballston Spa, N Y. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 








WANTED—A single man on dairy farm; must 


be a good diy hand milker, and understand orli- 
nary farm work; wages $20 and board; state ago 
and nationality; no liquor, GREEN HILL FARA, 


een N 3. 





FEM. Au E HEL P WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 





WANTED—A reliable Protestant woman to care 
for an aged couple on Long Island. Address MRS 
x = RIDGEWAY, 574 Carlton Ave, Brook- 
lyn, N Y 
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to do the same work. 


it again, 


fill silos with, 











Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than any other 


We have filled «2 14 x 30 silo In 6 hours and cando 
We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
have to “zo some” to do it, 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
Very truly you are, 

















We figure on filling a 
































Baldwin. 





= 





Wilder's Whirlwind Silo Filler 


i 
is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 


and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. 


It cuts or 


shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 


,any other machine on the market. 
\ and quickly moved fror: place to place. 


It is easy to operate 
Is low-down 


and bandy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a 


simple stop and reversing mechanism, 


Write 


for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 


Filler Dictionary. 


You ought to read it 


through before you buy a Silo Filler. 


These machines are carried in stock 


Rochester, Albany, Baltimore and Philsdeiphine 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept. 14 ° 


Monroe, Mich. 








spinwall 


Wy. 


Potato 


“aA § prayer 


GREATLY IMPROVED 
FOR 1905. 


eae designed forhandling Bordeaux and other 
heavy mixtures used in spraying for blight. 


HIGH PRESSURE PUMP 


Brass-lined cylinder. Brass-bail valves. Syphon agitator constantly 
in motion insures an even solution of mixture and prevents clogging of screen. 
Blight and Rot Prevented. Spraying to prevent blight is no longer’*an experi- 


ment. 


Fifty-eight tests conducted by the New York Agricultural department in 1904 


showed an average increased yieldgof 58 bushels per acre from sprayed fields as compared 


with unsprayed fields, 


We are the only concern in the world making a complete line of Potato Machinery 


consisting of Cutters, Planters, Sprayers, Diggers and Sorters, 


Write for free catalogue, 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 26 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U. S. As 











FEED and ENSILAGE 
CUTTER or SHREDDER 





Superior 
Self 
Feed 
Table 
Attachment 





With Wind Elevator 


ew We cuarantee the “Blizzard” to 
zoe . be the best and most reliable en- 
silage or fodder cutter obtainable. Strong 
and durable; very economical to run; no 
waste; willelevate to any heightorin any 
direction. It will pay you to investigate the 
merits of the ** Blizzard ’’ before buying. 
Write for particulars how to get a ma- 
chine on trial. We assume all risk. 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Box 88, Canton, Ohio. 














Made with siz 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 











spreading end cueing and 
HAY. , 


B1ivoe time and labor in s 
INCREASB THB VALU 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











At Home in any Field 
are used by the most prosperous farm- 
ers in all sections of the world. Before 
you buy a Grain Drill send for our 
Free Booklet, “Stebbins on the Disc 
Drill.” It may be the means of 


SAVING YOU MANY DOLLARS 


We make one and two horse Dise and 
Hoe Drills, with and without fertilizer 
attachment, Disc Harrow on Wheels, 
Corn Drills, Corn Planters, Potato Plant- 
ers, Cider Presses, ete. For sale by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Send to us for 
Free Catalogues. 

SUPERIOR DRILL COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale~Lesding varioties, care fully packed with 
moss in baskets. fF. 0 oO. Write for prices. 
Cash_ with order. Pisnte’ jan about June lth. 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


At Chicago, the weakness in prices 
and unsatisfactory trade last noted in 
these columns, resulted in shippers 
sending in stock less freely. However, 
the market had assumed such a 
groggy aspect that it took some little 
time for the influence of lighter offer- 
ings to be felt. Moreover, it is re- 
ported that the plenitude and cheap- 
ness of vegetables this spring is caus- 
ing the public to eat meat rather spar- 
ingly. The packers use this as an ar- 
gument against any betterment in 
market conditions. Eastern shippers 
proved fairly active and their assist- 
ance was quite an aid to the market, 
Fancy native steers .......$5.85@ 
Inferior to medium .... 4.00@ 5 
Good to choice fed heifers 5.00@ 
Extra native butcher cows. 4.25@ 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2 
Cutters and canners ...... 1.25 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls. 2 
Feeders, good to choice .. 3.25€ 
Plain to choice stockers .. 2.85@ 4.! 
er 3.50@ 50 
Milch cows, p head ...... 25°00@55.00 

The trade in medium steers ruled 
about the same as last outlined. 
Butcher cows and heifers after slump- 
ing off sharply, improved to some ex- 
tent. The demand for calves proved 
a little better. Stockers and feeders 
were generally slow sale as the mar- 
ket for fat cattle was not conducive to 
strength in thin stuff. 

The quality of hog offerings showed 
improvement, a feature satisfactory to 
buyers and sellers alike Offerings 
were very ample, however, and this 
prevented the market displaying any 
strength. The tendency was for weak- 
ness, The average weight of swine is 
now heavier than for recent com- 
parative periods. This would indicate 
that farmers are putting much corn 
into porkers; at the same time it must 
be borne in mind that this gain in 
the average weight is giving packers 
more actual meat in proportion to the 
size of receipts. Ge ne ral quotations 
were mainly from $5.25 to 5.40 p 100 
Ibs. 

The quality 
the southwest 
prices were in 


eeeeeeeeeee 


of sheep coming from 

proved quite good; 
accordance, Offerings 
of native grass stock are increasing. 
The demand of late has run more to 
handy-weight sheep than to over- 
heavy muttons. Wethers are quotable 
at $4.50 to 5 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4 to 4.90, 
culls 2.25 to 3. Wooled lambs con- 
tinue to sell quite satisfactorily, choice 
commanding 7.25 to 7.50. Shorn lambs 
are quotable at 5.50 to feeding 
lambs 4.40 to 6.50. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


6.25, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Oats 
1904 


Wheat | 
Cash or Spot -i- 
BSH OF SPO"! 1905 | 1904 | 1905 


Corn 
1904 905 
| 


Chicago .....}1.06 {1.06 2 
New York...{1.12 {1.10 
Boston .....-] — - 
Toledo 
5 i 1.05 F 
11.10 | 26%, “485 


Liverpool.. as 05 —_ 61 


At Chicago, wheat traders have 
given more attention to crop condi- 
tions than anything else and the feel- 
ing manifested was one of general 
easiness, carrying with it slight de- 
clines. Choice grades of cash wheat 
ontinued to sell at a-sharp pre- 
mium, over futures, ‘spring and 
winter both commanding prices well 
above a dollar, while July, con- 
iract grade, was in fairly good de- 
mand around 87@89c p bu, Sept 81@ 
83c, and Dec 81@82c. 

Early June finds wheat crop pros- 
pects the world over generally favor- 
able. This is true of foreign coun- 
tries as well as our own, whatever may 
be the possible developments between 
now and harvest. On an earlier page 
of American Agriculturist appears our 
regular June report showing the ex- 
cellent promise at the opening of this 
month. 

Corn displayed considerable strength, 
despite the more favorable weather 
for crop growth, although climatic 
conditions were not of the best durtng 
the closing days of May. Regufar 
trading in July delivery has been 


Min’p’lis... 


around 48%@49'%c, and Sept 48@49ec. 
Speculators who sold at the prices just 
quoted were evidently not very ap- 
prehensive over the fact that the new 
crop had a somewhat indifferent start 
with much replanting necessary. Cash 
sales of old corn covered the usual 
wide range, choice yellow 51@52c p 
bu, low grades all the way down to 
45@46c in carlots. 

The oats market was somewhat un- 
settled, prices little changed, fair de- 
mand on the basis of 30@31c p bu for 
July and 28% @29'%c for Sept. Stand- 
ard grade of oats was quotable in 
store at 31@32c. Trade was moder- 
ate on both future and cash account. 

Rye offerings were meager and the 
cash trade small. No 2 in carlots, 
shipping order, were salable at a con- 
siderable premium over July, which 
was quoted around 65@66c p bu; Sept 
60@61c. 

Barley was without particular fea- 
ture, quiet but steady with desirable 
lots firmly held. Quotations covered 
a range of 35@38c p bu for screenings, 
and 39@42c for feed barley, upward 
to 48@5lc for choice malting. 

Grass seeds were without material 
change under small offerings and a 
light demand. Prime timothy $2.85 p 
100 Ibs, Sept 3.10, prime clover 11.75@ 
12.25. Other grass seeds. inactive, 
hungarian and millets salable at 1.25 
@1.40 p 100 lbs, Siberian millet 85c@ 
1.25. 

At New York, 
strength the close 
oats quoted at 35c p bu, 
26@40c. No 2 mixed corn 58%c p bu 
in elevator, white 59%c, corn chops 
$21 p ton, No 1 northern wheat 1.35 
p bu, No 2 red 1.041%, feeding barley 
45@48c p bu, malting 50@55c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usally secured 

Apples. 

At New York, in spite of the 
vanced season the demand is good and 
strictly fey fruit commands the best 
prices of the year. Spys bring $3@5.50 
p bbl, Baldwins 2.75@4, Russets do, 


Ren Davis 3@3.75, No 2 stock 1.50@ 
2.00. 


oats showed less 
of last week> Mixed 
white clipped 


ad- 


Beans. 

At New York, supplies are moving 
treely into consumption and this gives 
a good tone to the market. Marrows 
$2.85€@2.90 p bu, pea 1.75@1.80, red 
kidney 2.60@2.70, limas 5.80@3.85. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the inquiry for coun- 
try dresSsed lambs has slackened and 
prices edged off a little. Choice car- 
c asses now command $4@5 ea, inferior 
2@3. Veal market somewhat irreg- 
ular but offerings well absorbed and 
select lots firm, bringing 9@9%c p lb, 
fair to good S@S%c 

Eggs. 
selected westerns 
fey nearby 19@ 
checked 11@ 


well 
p doz, 
15@16ce, 


At New York, 
bring 17@17%e 
20c, southerns 

3e. 

At Boston, fine hennery stock 21le p 
doz, southerns and westerns 15@17 ce. 

At Chicago, extras dropped to 16% 
p doz, fresh 14@14%c, storage 16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

According to railroad estimates, th» 
watermelon acreage in Ga this year 
is 25% heavier than ’04, aggregating 
4100 a. Cantaloups show 1500 a, an 
increase of 30% over "04. 

J. H. Hale estimates the Ga peach 
crop at 1500 cars. The Ft Valley and 
Marshallville shipments he places at 
700 cars, or % those of ’04. 

Reports from the Lake Keuka 
(N Y) grape district say growers are 
hopeful at present prospects. Basket 
factories are planning a large cam- 
paign, but some growers fear insuf- 
ficient preparations are under way 
should the crop prove very heavy. 
Manufacturers are contracting grape 
bskts at $16 p 1000, according to re- 
ports. 

Late reports from heavy apple pro- 
ducing sections of the Empire state 
say general prospects are somewhat 
better than early in the season. Bald- 














still 
this variety being appar- 
while elsewhere 
promising. 


wins, however, are irregular, 
hortage of 
t in some districts, 
the crop is 
At New York, 
coming. Choice 


peaches 
fruit 


not 
Fla 


many 
and Ga 















commands $2@5 p carrier. Strawber- 

ric in abundance at 4@l1lc p at. 

Huckleberries coming from N C and 

bring 12@1S8e p at, blackberries 8@12c, 

eooseberries T@10c, muskmelons 1@5 p 

era Fla watermelons 25@35c ea. 
Hay and Straw. 

At 3} York, concessions on the 
part o llers were necessary in order 
to dispose of much stock. Last week 

first hay of the season arrive 

via t ‘ al. No 1 rye straw is down 

to $15 p ton, oat and wheat 10@11, 

p) » timothy hay 16, clover mixed 
I3@1i 

Mill Weeds. 

York, prices last week ex- 

} trength under a fair vol- 

u ‘ business. Bran sold at $17.50 

( ) ton, red dog 23@24, mid- 

‘ 2 23, cottonseed meal 26, lin- 

1 oil meal 30. 
Onions. 

Confir itory t previous reports, 
! l ices to this journal from 
t} big onion producing district, eme- 
b ‘ by Hardin Co, O, Say exces- 

‘ he marshes dam- 

‘ 1 » fully 30 Some farm- 

r lost - of their onions. It is es- 

lt "e We 2000 a planted and 

) < ists of about 1400 a. 

( of ] » have been excellent 

l of early damage the 

cer i equal to last 

S fi ten days further 

York, heavy receipts the 

rul P ty of La stock coming and 

( Tne p Tex T5c@$l1 

] $s 1.50 2 p bag, Ber- 

ihToe p cra. Market last 

: demoralized owing to the 
extreme plenitude of stock offered. 


Potatoes. 
ewhere in this 


| paper will be 
f ls article on 


development of 


from Otsego Co, N Y, say 
tions still have from 12,000 
.000 bus of ‘OL potatoes still in 


F ob quotations have 
p bu. 


ge will be as large 


to lde 


to acrea 


last season in this section. Ship- 
25c p bu for table stock. 

ld Inrge quantities of seed po- 

{ t 40@50c.—[L. B. B., Lamoille 


N York, good ne w stock from 

C is going at $1.50@2 p bbl. Gen- 
erally th ituation shows no improve- 
in the way of better prices. Old 

tuber bri Joc@1 p 180 Ibs. 
southern 

quotable over £2.50) p 


i 
tuber ell at 


potatoes hardly 
bbl. Me ‘O4 


\- “oy 
ry | Powe, 


Poultry. 


At New York, a sharp decline in 
prices of live spring chickens proved a 
feature of trade. Supplies came freely 
from th outh and nearly each day 
] veek recorded a lower market. 
Nearby springs are now quoted at 60 
@i5e p pr, southerns and western 20 
7 2te ] lb lw. fowls 1 f14¢, roosters 9% 
@10c, turkeys 12c, ducks Oo@S5je p pr, 
geese $141.25, pigeons 2c. Broilers 

‘arce and high. Dry picked . bring 


soe p lb, dressed 30c. 
Veecetables, 

Opening prices to farmers on can- 
ning peas in Va are said to be SO@90c 
p bu, Packers have announced quo- 
tations for standard Junes at 70c p 
doz The “American Grocer” esti- 
mates the pea acreage at 85% of last 
year, when the pack aggregated 3,800,- 
VOD cs, 

At New York, squash is lower, Hub- 
bard bringing $1@1.25 p bbl, new mar- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





A Paper Proposal is the title of a 
clever little love story published by 
the Lackawanna Railroad solely on 
its merits as a bright piece of 
fiction. It is contained in a beauti- 
fully illustrated book of one hundred 
and twenty-eight pages which de- 

ribes some of the attractive vacation 
places along the lines of that road. 
The book may be had by sending 10 
cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, New York City. 


row 75ce@$1.50, cress $1@1.25 p 100 
bchs, turnips $1@2, radishes 50@75c, 


rhubarb do, parsley $2@3, oyster 
plants $2@3, mint $1@3, horse radish 
$5@7 p 100 Ibs, corn $2@2.50 p 100, 
carrots $1@4 p 100 bchs, beets do. 
Sweet potatoes $1@2.25 p bskt, aspar- 
agus $1@3 p doz bchs, artichokes $3 


@5 p drum. Cabbage 50@T5c p bbl- 
cra, cukes 50c@$1.25 p bskt, celery $2 


@5.50 p case, egg plant $2@3.50 p bx. 
Lettuce 75c@$1.75 p bbl, lima beans 
$2@3.50 p cra, mushrooms 15@40c p 
lb, parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, peppers $2 
@3 p carrier, peas Tic@&2 p bskt, ro- 
maine *2@4, spinach 80@50c p bbl, to- 
matoes T5c@2 p carrier. 
Wool. 

Russian woolen manufacturers have 
strongly urged their govt to impose a 
high export duty on all wools sent to 
foreign countries. They claim that 
the greater proportion of the Russian 
wool output is being exported and this 
hurts the domestic trade. The govt 
appointed a commission to investigate 
the question and it was found that the 
quantity of wool exported did not ex- 
ceed importations. As a result the 
authorities refused to impose the duty. 
Recently the Russian govt placed an 
order for goods which will take 10,- 
000,000 Ibs of domestic wool and thus 
lessen the available export surplus. 

Wool receipts and sales at leading 
markets are running heavier. More 
than 15,000,000 Ibs, including foreign 
wool, changed hands at Boston last 
week. In O, 28@33c is given for un- 
washed wool, in Mich 25c for fine and 


33ec for medium, in Ind 30c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
1905.. 21% 22 20% 
1904... 18% 18% 17% 
1903. .22@2214 221%4@25% 2114 @22 


The main feature of the butter trade 
for the past week or so has been the 
steadily increasing receipts at big re- 
ceiving centers. Combined offerings 
at N Y, Chicago, Boston and Philadel- 
phia the first 4 weeks in May aggre- 
gated 438,400 pkgs compared with 
405,200 the same period last year. 
From all advices it appears that the 
season is full early in northern dairy 
districts in spite of cold weather dur- 
ing the early part of the spring. Re- 
ports from the southwest tell of a 
promised enlargement in the butter 
output this year, some districts expect- 
ing 2 25% increase. Buyers continue 
to talk “bearish,” claiming present 
prices are prohibitive from a specula- 
tive standpoint. They draw this in- 
ference through a comparison with 
butter quotations last summer which 
were anything but satisfactory to pro- 
ducers. 


At New York, speculative demand 
improved slightly, keeping fine cmy 
at 21%4¢c p lb, dairy 19@2lc, packing 
lGe. 


At Poston, choice emy fetches 22c p 
Ib, dairy 19@21c. 

thio—At Cleveland, emy tubs 20@ 
221,¢c p Ib, prints 28@231t¢c, dairy 17 
@18e.—At Columbus, tubs 21c, prints 
22e, dairy 12@14c.—At Cincinnati, tubs 
2014 @28e, dairy 141%%,¢ 

At Chicago, market eased off a trifle. 
Extra emy touching 2014¢c p Ik dairy 
17@19¢e, packing 14@1d5c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Interest has switched from “fodder” 
to “grass” cheese. With the increase 
in the make the market has steadily 
worked lower until quotations in fac- 
tory districts of the big northern 
cheese producing states range close to 
a 9@10ce p Ib basis. As Canadian 
prices are relatively lower than those 
prevailing in this country, exports are 
rot particularly aggressive in securing 
U S stock. A year ago storage inter- 
ests were securing fine cheese in the 
Empire state at 7@7'%c p Ib. 

At New York, best fcy brings 9%c 
p Ib, skims 64% @7\%c. Old cheese at- 
tracting little attention. 

At Boston, new N Y twins bring 9% 
@10c p lb, old cheese quotable up to 
i4e. 

At Chicago, generally the situation 
is easy. Choice new twins quoted at 
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BEST OF SEPARATORS | 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST 





CREAM SEPARATOR 
a DE LAVAL 


saves its cost, 
come, Inthe 
advance 
wise, dollar foolish, 


saving. 


There 


RANDOLPH & Canal Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
62083 Fusert Srreer, 
a ya ymca 
_ {t Orumm™ Sr., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





This is really the fact in the 
Any reputable person may buy 
machine on 
machine actually pays for itself. 

And it not only does this the 
but goes on doing it for fully twenty years to 
face of these facts buying 
” separators, or any other than the best, is penny 
Such machines quickly lose their cost 
instead of saving it, and then 


is no possible reason why any buyer of a Cream 
Separator should be content with less than the DE 
and there never was a more promising time to make this 
most profitable of all farm investments. 

Send at once for new catalogue and full particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: MO 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


purchase of a DE LAVAL 


such liberal terms that the 


first year, in which it 


trashy “ cash-in- 


go on losing instead of 


LAVAL, 


12! Youvurce Square, 
TREAL. 


75 & 77 York Srreer, 
TORO 

248 McDermoTt AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 
































— sit Uitits 


fully explained. 


our order. R cage 


NTEE ARE ALL 


= this ad. out and send to us and get 


HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR A BUGGY ? 


our neighbor’s attention to this ennesnctnens. 
HE FOUR BIG FREE CATALOGU 


Sotaaed arated tice ase SEARS, ROEBUCK & cO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$21.00 PRICE-EXPLAINED 
Az | FOR $21.00 TO $23.00\Sia.00 $17.00, 


iy, Top aueeies. similar to one illustrat one t $38. 00, 

mi We uy IDELY ADVERTISED, 4.00 0 
HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these prices and why we « : 
sell buggies and all other velicles at much lower prices than ony 
other house is all fully explained in our Four Bi 





Free Vehicie 
Catalogues. Cut this ad. out and send to us and 

youwill receive by return mail, Free, Postpaid, 

four Big Vehicle Catalogues showing the most 
complete line of everything in Buggies. Koad 
Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons, Carriages, 
Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinds, 
also everything in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 
diery, all shown in large handsome ha/ftone 
illustrations,full descriptions and all priced at prices 
much lower than any other house ¢an possibly make, 


yy With THE FOUR FREE CATA- 


GUE you will receive the most aston- 
ishing Bugay Offer ever heard of, 
anew and astonishing proposition. How others 


can offer top buggies at 21.00 to €23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices than all others will be 
We will explain why we ship so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing. 
We will explain why we are the only makers or dealers in the world that can ship buggies the day we receive 

ou ae Orne. eee ann frist RECEIVED okt 


. 7. O BINDING GUAR- 
YoU THE FOU FREE CATALOGUES. 


* you have, don't fail to cut this ad. out today and mail 
tous. 


Ifyou can't use A TOP BUGGY AT iy a 
Don’t buy any kind ff bogey until  aee 
mosT ‘ise AL 








rou Can 
Save §$ 30 < 


In the ordinary way of buying 
Would cost, with his com- 





buyer. 
pay freight both ways. 









to $80 more than if bought from our aioe 

sell by mail direct to the customer, saving all middlemen or dealers’ profits to the 
In every case we guarantee satisfaction or refund purchase price, and 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS cO., Columbus, Ohio. 


On This 
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pe = rh “ b, 


Ns 
KAY KV from a dealer this buggy 
mission added, from $15 


< e are actual manufacturers and 















and how to MAKE MONEY 

with them as taught by 
Itis a handsome illustrated yoag- 
asine and we send free sample capy with Book en Bee Culture and 
Book em Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in 


BEES! BEES! BEES 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. © MEDINA Onto 





Saves the life of many horses 


Pratts Prepared Fever Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





9@9%c p Ib, daisies 9% @10\c. 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





HAY RACKS, $6.50 a $8.50 
HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
» cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 ets. 
Folding Chicken Coops with 

~ yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GABMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 


Wour Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a few more lying om 
the ‘able, in these days when ¢ books aresocheap. We 
ean help youtodothis. Just drop us « postal asking for @ 
catalog. Rural books, or standard works of fiction ator, 
travel, poetry, ete. ORANGE JUDD COMPANE $2 Lata gegotts 
Piace, New York; Marquette Bidg., Chicago; Springfield, 
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How the Parson 
Repudiated. 


A True Story by Uncle Ted. 


LESSED with a large 

family and a smail 
salary, like many a 
country minister, 
Parson Stoneham 
sought to increase 
the family stores by 
tilling the ample field 
that stretched rear- 
ward from the par- 
sonage. It was a 
rough piece of ground, the lower por- 
tion both stony and swampy, but cov- 
ered with an overgrowth of weeds and 
brush that imparted a naturally ar- 
tistic finish to a place adorned by 
years of comfortable neglect. 

The parson was a devotee to horti- 
culture—on paper. He faithfully stud- 
ied such books on the subject as were 
contained in the meager library of the 
village, while the American Agricul- 
turist had no closer student. A man 
of reserve, with all the self-confidence 
begotten of books and culture, his 
plans were carefully made in the se- 
clusion of his study, even mapping out 
the drains and rows and beds that 
should transform the forbidding waste 
into a beautiful and productive gar- 
den. 

“It will be splendid exercise for the 
children, and they are numerous 
enough so that I sha’n’t have to hire 
help, which is one satisfaction,” he re- 
marked to his wife with a sigh, in the 
course of a talk about his scheme. 

“Yes, we certainly have enough of 
them, nine in all, from Charlie of 19 
down to Betsy of one year, but to get 
them interested in the garden you 
must give them a chance to earn some 
pennies at the work.” 

“Oh, I have provided for all that. 
Just wait and see how the children 
take to it,’’ he replied mysteriously. 

The next evening, at supper, the 
good parson was so communicative 
that Charlie nudged his sister Judith 
and whispered: ‘“Something’s up, you 
see if there isn’t.””. Sure enough, for 
the meal had hardly commenced when 
the head of the table, in a way that 
he knew how to make inimitably in- 
teresting, began to talk about the mys- 
teries of nature, the joys of gardening 
and the profits of intensive agriculture. 
He gave an alluring word-picture of 
his plans, which included vegetables 
and flowers to be grown under the spe- 
cial charge of each of the children. 

“We can raise not only enough for 
our own family, but should sell a suf- 
ficient quantity to reimburse us for 
our cash outlay and leave a profit be- 
sides. And each of you children shall 
share in the profits according to your 
part in making the profits,” he con- 
cluded with all the zeal of a new dis- 
ciple of co-operation. 

The children were quite carried away 
with the proposal, except ten-years-old 
Stirling, whose chief charactertstic was 
Yankee thrift. They each gave vent 
to enthusiastic approval, even of the 
work necessarily involved, until the 
father, looking at him, asked: 

“And what do you think about it, 
Stirling?” 

“We have to wait till our crops are 
all harvested and sold before we can 
tell what the profit is, don’t we?” he 
answered. 

“Certainly. It can’t be otherwise?” 

“But what if there isn’t any profit?” 
the young financier persisted. 

Neither the parson nor the other 
children would admit such a possibil- 
ity, but Stirling strongly maintained 
that drouth, poor seed, insects or frosts 
might reduce the wealth they all saw 
dangling before their eyes. 

“Give us a chance to earn something 
this spring, father, and you keep more 
of the profits in the fall!”’ Stirling con- 
cluded, sagely. 

This idea of a penny in hand rather 
took with the other children, too. The 
parson, realizing that he must make 
some concession to hold their interest 
in his original proposition, finally re- 
marked: 

“Well, children, I’ll tell you what we 
will do: Cabbages always sell at high 
prices; we are going to have two long 
rows of them; there may be some cab- 
bage worms, and I'll give you a cent 














EVENINGS AT HOME 


apiece for all these worms you catch, 
and 2 cents for each of the cabbage 
butterflies that lay the eggs which 
hatch the worms.” 

Ba ok * * * * * * 

How the old back lot did shine, a 
few weeks later. A big ditch, dug deep 
and filled with the stones picked up 
from the field, served to drain off the 
water. The brush was cleaned out by 
the enthusiastic boys, and in due 
course the various vegetables pushed 
their first leaves above the soil. Each 
child vied with the others in caring for 
its particular row, but there was a 
common and most remarkable interest 
in the cabbage patch. As the young 
plants waxed in stature, each and ev- 
ery one was daily scrutinized with 
lynx-eyed thoroughness by the chil- 
dren, and even the baby seemed to 
share in the zest of the worm hunt. 

The search was kept up for days, 
but without results, ‘‘They’ll come—I 
read that piece about cabbage worms 
in The Agriculturist last year,” Fred 
kept saying, with dogged determina- 
tion. 

‘+: & &@ 2 2 @ 

Patient hunters are no losers. 

“I spy,” cried Irene, jubilantly, one 
morning before school, when the eight 
children were diligently inspecting the 
cabbage plants, and she held up in en- 
thusiastic triumph one measly little 
green worm, while the other children 
gathered about and gave her a verita- 
ble ovation. Then she made a dash for 
the house, and a moment later ap- 
peared as the proud possessor of a 
brand new penny. 

A couple of days later several worms 
were discovered, and duly ‘‘cashed in”’ 
at 1 cent per. That noon there was 
company to dinner, and all the chil- 
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running up to higher and higher fig- 
ures, “Do you s’pose he’ll pay it?” 
Charles asked in a tone tinged with 
awe at the amount. 

“Why, he’s got to pay it! He prom- 
ised to,” indignantly answered Stir- 
ling. 

“But s’pose he 
money?” urged Fred. 

“Let Stirling ask him for it,’ Irene 
suggested, and the others quickly ac- 
quiesced. 

In procession, headed by Stirling and 
concluding with toddling Betsy, the 
children marched solemnly in single 
file into the dining room, where the 
minister and his wife were just con- 
cluding the morning meal. Removing 
the cover as he approached his rev- 
erend father, and exposing the wrig- 
gling, swarming, squirming mass of 
slimy green worms, Stirling reported: 

“They’s one thousand, eight hundred 
and eighteen, besides the little fellows 
—you count and see if we's right. 
That’s $18.18, or $2.02 apiece for each 
of us, including the ba—” 

Stirling got no further. One peep 
at the repulsive aggregation of worms 
had so disgusted the good man, on the 
instant that it also convinced him of 
his inability to meet such a demand, 
that, jumping from his chair, in a 
voice which commingled laughter, dis- 
may and anger, Mr Stoneham roared: 

“Away with you—all of you! Don’t 
you ever dare to speak to me again 
about cabbage worms! The idea— 
eighteen dollars! Why, I didn’t expect 
to have to pay out more than eighteen 
cents altogether!” And he slammed 
the door after them. 

That was how the parson repudiat- 
ed! Years afterward, when talking it 
over, the children, then grown up, 


hasn’t got the 


“WITH UNABATED EAGERNESS THE GOLDEN HARVEST WENT ON” 


dren were on their good behavior, un- 
til, catching a glimpse of something 
flitting by the open window and quite 
forgetting himself in his excitement, 
Fred cried out: 

“There she goes!” and unceremoni- 
ously leaving the table, jumped out of 
the window after the “she’’! 

Surmising that it was a cabbage but- 
terfly, the other children followed, 
hardly waiting to say “Excuse moi, 
sil vous plais.’”’ What a glorious chase 
it was, until Fred finally brought down 
the yellow fly with a long weed he had 
pulled as his weapon of offence. And 
then the eager return to the house, and 
how the children watched with bated 
breath to see their reverend father pay 
over 2 whole cents for the trophy, for 
in those times children regarded a 
penny about as the average boy now 
esteems a dollar. 

A few warm days followed, so rainy 
the children were kept out of the gar- 
den. But when the bright sunshine 
came again, Stirling was up with the 
sun, and made a bee line for the cab- 
bage patch. One glance was enough. 

“By the jumping jewsharp,”’ he cried 
back to the children in the bedroom 
window, “just look at ’em!” 

The plants were swarming with 
worms! Without waiting to finish 
dressing, the children rushed to bus- 
iness, all of them barefooted and hat- 
less, two even in their nightgowns! 
Hardly a sound was heard, so intent 
were they in picking the worms into a 
cup each carried. The breakfast bell 
rang unheeded! With unabated eager- 
ness the golden harvest went on, until 
the last plant was cleared of the pests. 

“Let’s count ’em, put ’em into one 
big jar, and divide the money equally,” 
was Fred’s suggestion, when the job 
was finished. As the count proceeded, 


agreed that he really couldn’t have 
done anything else! 
A PRIZE OFFER. 

Now I may as well admit that I was 
one of the nine children, for this is a true 
story (only the names are changed) of my 
boyhood days at the dear old town of 
Castine, which lies so beautifully at the 
head of Penobscot bay. These events 
happened the summer following the great 
freeze, during which the islanders for 
miles around hauled wood by ox sleds 
across the bay, which has not been thus 
frozen before or since, The fame of the 
parson’s garden still lingers among the 
older folks there, and perhaps they tell 
inquirers that in those days the boys of 
old Castine were a lively lot! Shall I tell 
another story of my experiences in Maine 
or about some of my adventures as a 
“rustler’ in Colorado? What do you like 
best in Uncle Ted’s stories? Which of 
the boys a»ove named was Uncle Ted? 
For the best two replies. I'll give $2, and 
$1 in cash, and for the next five a copy of 
my privately printed book, “A Swim for 
Life.”” Mark your letter “‘personal”’ and 
send it to your friend, The Editor of 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, 
N. Y 





To an Unknown Flowez. 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 


Dear little flower, I hold you in my 
hand, 

Exquisite, perfect, as though God had 
planned 

And wrought through all the ages just 
to bring 

You to the fullness of your blossoming. 

I will not force your faded leaves apart 

And bruise and tear your gleaming 
golden heart, 

To learn what name some wise man 
called you by; 

I know he did not love you more than I 

Who hold the wonder of you dear this 


hour, 
A thought of God, a little nameless 
flower. 
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PERRY DAVIS’ 
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[A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


te - m We will send you direct from 
id } our factory, freight prepaid, 

aoe! any Kalamazoo Stove or 
iia: baDge Ol a 


Days 
Approval 
Test 


If not as represent- 

ed the range or 
stove is. to be returned at 
our expense. We save you 
from 20% to 40%, because 
we give you 


. 
Lowesi Factory Prices 
cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove maun- 
facturers in the world who sell their entire prod- 
uct direct to the user. We guarantee quality 
under a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 100 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters of all kinds. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges and cook stores 
with our patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 














LE OFFER 


Cut this ad. out 


tains samples 

showing the ex- 

# act color of every 

f shade of ready mix- 

med House, arn, 

| Graphite-Creosote, 

i Floor, Roof, Min- 

eral, Enamel and 

= Bugsy Paint. also 

a everything in paint 

and painters’ supplies, including olls, leads, varnishes, 

Gry colors, stains, brushes, sundries, etc. ° 

FREE BOOK HOWTO PAINT. With the color sample 

book we will also send you our free book How to Paint, 

showing by means of pictures and simple directions just 

bow anyone without any previous experience can do @ 

fine job, also just how much paint is required to cover a 

Given space, how to order, how to select colors, kind of 

paint to buy, all valuable information, makes everything 
80 plain that anyone can order and do the work successfully. 

5 per gallon for highest grade Seroco Weathers 

C proof Mineral, Barn, Roof and Fence Paint. 

65 per gallon for highest grade ready mixed house 

Cc paint, Our Seroco, our own special ready mixed 

aint for houses, for wood, brick, stone or iron surfaces, 

or finest inside finish or coarsest outside work, is sold 

under our binding guarantee as the best paint made, 

will cover double the surface, last twice as long, at one- 

half the cost of other paint, never cracks, peels or blis- 

ters, guaranteed for five years, and will look better at 

the end of five years than other paintwill after one year. 

Testimonials from painters everywhere and color sam- 

ples of Seroco in our free color sample book. If you 

want to paint your house, barn or other buiidings, don ¢ 

fall to get these 2 BIG FREE PAINT BOOKS and SAVE 

FON THE PAINT YOU NEED. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & GO., suisass: 
Banner Lye 


10 lbs hard soap or 20 gallons soft soap 
Costsiocents Takes1ominutes No boiling 


makes pure soap 
Farm TecerHone FREE 


Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order. 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world’s 
happenings. Send name for 30 days trial ofier. Standard 
Telephone & Elecirico., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATENTS “ret 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


Absolntely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ee DF.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,MG 




















Wo Wieney Required 


until you receive and approve of your 
poe We +f to anyone on 
TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 
Finest guaranteed t 
905 Models o 
with Coaster-Brakes & Punctureless Tires. 
1903 & 1904 Models 
of Best Makes fo 
$00 Second -Hand Wheels 
makes od- 
els good as new 3 to $8 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
fe RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town at good 
pay. / rite at oncefor catalog and Special Offer. 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES 
MEAD GYGLE GO., Dept. P76, CHICAGO 
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AROUND THE TABLE 








DUG N AN be 
Opinions Discussed 











Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plics—the talk-it-over department. It, is 
your very own. Have you’ a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay ‘it on 
the Table and iet others help you in its 


solution Have you a happy, cheerful 
thought? Share it with others at the 
Table Matter for this department is 


not paid for. Table Talk is your own. 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
tire) Remember that everyone is wel- 
come here and the more subjects intro- 
duced the better. Address all letters to 
Table Talk Editor, this office. 


The Hired Man's Side. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








There have been few letters from 
wives of men who work as foremen, 
and as I am one of these, I would 
like to say a few words. I have ale 
ways had some part to do, either mak- 
ing butter or boarding the hired men, 
and nearly always have taken care of 
hens and chickens. In the ten years 
of such life I have found only one 
man who appreciated our united 
efforts for the benefit of the farm 
and owner of it. 

The farm changed hands and we 


are now on a place where I have two 
men or more at times to board. As 
the milk peddler left with the funds 
on a drunk, my husband has taken 
the route. The owner of the farm 
goes in to the city every day to his 
business. We have no place for a pri- 


vate sitting room, only the bedrooms 
and dining room. Every farmer says 
good men are scarce, but we have 
tried for six months to get a suitable 
place near good schools and this is 
the result. My husband uses neither 
liquor nor tobacco in any shape, is 
willing to do the right thing in every 
way. Why is it that it is so hard to 
find the right kind of employers? 


—_ 





Why Be Bound Down? 
T 


- W. B 





I have noted the letters in regard to 
washing methods and it is really a 
matter of surprise to me that it has 
liken so many women so long to dis- 
cover the advantages of washing ma- 
chines. Why a woman will persist in 
ruch back-aching ‘work, work so detri- 
Mental to her physical well being, work 
that wears so persistently upon her 
nerves, making a wreck of her, I can- 
not understand. As in so many other 
cases when improvements have been 
advanced, there has been, and is, a 
conservatism which it is hard to over- 
come. Possibly it is that women re- 
gard the claims for washing machines 
as too good to be true. This is not 
fair to the makers or to themselves. 

As with other great advances the 
washing machine has been evolved 
from a somewhat crude and unsatis- 
factory machine to a machine that is 
perfection. in every detail. Those who 
found the early washing machines un- 
Satisfactory are now using the modern 
machines with delight. All testimony 
£0es to show that these machines will 
not only do a washing cleaner and 
easier than it can be’ done by hand, 
but they will actually do it ‘with less 
wear and tear on the fabric, will pro- 
duce cleaner, whiter clothes, and will 
handle anything from the most delicate 
fabric to a rag carpet. In view of the 
fact that so many manufacturers offer 
to send these machines entirely free 
of expense for one month’s trial it 1s 
& matter of surprise that so many 
women will persist in the old-fashioned 
method of doing their washings, dread- 
ing - weekly ordeal, yet seeking no 

lie 

In another coluamn in this issue will 
be found the advertisement of one of 
the leading makers of ‘washing ma- 
chines, The offer there is most liberal, 





and no woman should pass it by un- 
heeded. The use of one of these ma- 
chines simply means that at the end 
of a year the saving in vitality, in 
strength, in comfort, and the gain in 
health, and in resultant happiness, are 
not to be easily measured. 


Just Among Ourselves. 








Women, be true to yourselves, not 
trying to do as this one or that one 
does, but doing as each thinks it her 
duty to do. Be good, loving wives and 
mothers.—[M. C. 





When a girl marries it should be 
with the full determination of doing 
her duty by the man she loves. Never 
marry without love.—[Nebraska Wife. 





Every woman should know how to 
do farm work, so that she can help 
when needed, and in return’ every 
man should know how to cook, milk 
and wash, so that he can help in the 
house when needed.—[A Surry Girl. 


Don't drive and scold, fret and fume 
because everything is not just as you 
would like it. Take a little time just 
before supper to rest, and look as nice 
as possible when your husband and the 
children come in.—[Charity Sweet. 





I claim that nature is the best com- 
pany when one follows her example, 
and does the best one can with what 
God has provided.—[L. E. B. 

If a wife has four or five little chil- 
dren to take care of, all of the house- 
work to do, garden to make and chick- 
ens to raise, not for pin money, but for 
clothes for self and baby, I don’t think 
she ought to do any hard work in the 
field, because her strength will give 
out. I know from. experience.—[F. 
K 
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I would like opinions on “Does the 
farmer and family need the church 
and Sabbath school ?—[Interested 
Reader. 





A home means everything in this 
life if it be a model home. But a 
home without a mother is not com- 
plete.—[Manly W. Hay, South Caro- 
lina. 





Providing it were possible to ac- 
cumulate the wealth of this world, 
and not have the approval of God, 
what satisfaction or pleasure would 
we derive from it in the hour of 
death? ‘The soul is of far more im- 
portance than a bank account.—[Sara 
M: B. Hebel. 

Yes, a person may be happy, yet not 
contented, for with all our goodness 
and knowledge we are anxious to go 
on and acquire and possess higher at- 
tainments.—[Jasper. 





A woman has a perfect right to 
marry for a home only, since a home 
constitutes the largest element of the 
marriage state.—[J. B. 





Another Discontented Wife—I start- 


ed in hopefully, although I did not 
like a farm. Many Tablers believe 
in helping outdoors, but I don’t. I 
was willing to help all I could to get 
a home, so I left the village and the 
trade of dressmaking to go on a farm 
with my husband. The first fall I 
tried picking apples to save hiring; 
worked only one day, was sick a week 
with a big doctor’s bill. Did that help? 
I have dug potatoes and worked in 
hayfield with the same results. I go 
nowhere, as I can’t get time or clothes, 
We barely live by the closest economy. 
Greenhorn says ‘“‘don’t look for a bank 
account; your stock is your bank.” We 


have just lost a horse worth $250. 
How about that bank account? No, I 
am not contented and fear I never 
will be. I don’t like a farm; never 
will. It is hard work for small pay.— 
[Discontented Wife. 





Mother Love the Light of Home— 
When husband and children come in 
at supper time, nothing is so restful 
and comfortable as mother with a 
sweet smile and neatly attired. It has 
been well said that there is no end to 
woman’s work, but it has a beautiful 
side, for love in the home makes ev- 
erything lovely, and mother love is 
the ruling spirit. My husband calls 
me mother more often than by my giv- 
en name, and I like it.—[Mrs G. R. B., 
Connecticut. 





A Hobby an Agent for Good—To my 
mind a person without a hobby lives 
a most tiresome, tedious life. For him 
it is only work, eat and sleep. He may 
make a grand business success, but 
what good does it do him after all? 
He will never get as much good out of 


‘life as many an unsuccessful man does 


who has a hobby to pursue. By all 
means see to it that your children, es- 
pecially the boys, acquire a taste for 
some inexpensive hobby, whether it be 
drawing, painting, caring for animals, 
collecting pictures, shells, insects or 
any other subject of like nature. It 
will protect them from many tempta- 
tions and open their eyes to pleasures 
and enjoyments which they would oth- 
erwise miss.—[E. Skarstedt. 





Cheerful Thoughts Bring Interest— 
Where do the pleasures of farm life 
come in? asks a Tabler. I answer, in 
every nook and cranny if you will 
open your eyes to see them. If you 
will only send out cheerful, healthful 
thoughts, they are bound to return 
to you with greater interest added, 
than any “bank account can give you. 
Truly, the world cannot do without 
the farmer,*and if he has a good wife 
she is of as much importance as he. 
{Mrs Dean. 


A Matter of Management—I am a 
widow, living on a farm. I have a 
daughter who is sick all the time and 
I have to keep a hired man. Some wo- 
women think if they do chores out- 
doors they can't have a nice homes I 
do all the milking, tend my garden and 
chickens, and when the hired man 
needs help often go to his aid. Still 
I have the meals on time. It depends 
on how you manage. Hurrah for Jack! 
He is the man of my taste.—* The Eng- 
lish Widow. 





Typhoid, that most dread scourge of 
soldiers, has been about eliminated 
from the Japanese army in the present 
war, and this is only one of a num- 
ber of achievements in the prevention 
of disease and death which Dr Anita 
Newcomb McGee sets down to the 
credit of Japan in her account of 
How the Japanese Save Lives, in 
the May Century. “Before we can 
ever hope to rival the Japanese in the 
saving of lives in war,’’ Dr McGee says, 
“we must be prepared for war even 
as they are.” 





When we know how to appreciate 1 
merit we have the germ of it within 
ourselves.—[Goethe. 





A BITE BETWEEN MEALS, 
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His Plaint. 


GRACE G. BOSTWICK. 


I’ve got a lit’l sister an’ 
I've got a lit’l bruvver, 
An’ now, my pa, he sez th’ doc 
Is bringin’ me anuvver. 
I ’spose he knows his bizness an’ 
Does what he thinks 1s best, 
3ut sakes! I wush he'd stay away 
An’ give us all a rest. 


I used t’ have th’ bestest times 
A-playin’ an’ a-runnin’ 

Aroun’ ‘ith pa, ’cause he was ist 
As full of jolly funnin’, 

But since th’ twins was brung to us, 
Poor pa has had to walk 

Th’ floor at night till he’s too tir’d 
T’ even want t’ talk. 


An’ now they’ve brung anuvver one-—- 
Why couldn’t they have taken 
Him down t’ Susy James’s ma, 
‘Cause Susy’s ist a-achin’ 
T’ have a lit’l baby there 
‘At she could rock an’ pet— 
My Drachus! I ist wush ’at they 
'D come an’ get him yet. 


—_ 


In Rhodora’s Eyes. 


MOSES TEGGART. 








The holy light of morning skies, 
The light of later eve, 
The purple light that living dies, 
Only that stars may weave 
Their golden beams all tenderly 
Till glad the sun doth rise— 
All these sweet lights, revealed, I see 
In dear Rhodora’s eyes. 


- 
—_ 





If everyone would take special pains 
to have good butter and put it up 
nice, there would not be so much com- 
plaint of low prices.—[J. M. C. 





Love and courage are the spirit’s 
wings, wafting to noble actions.— 
[ Goethe. 











FEED YOU MONEY 


Feed Your Brain, and it Will Feed You 
Money and Fame. 





“Ever since boyhood I have been 
especially fond of meats, and I am con- 
vinced I ate too rapidly, and failed to 
masticate my food properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, 
a few years ago, afflicted with ailments 
of the stomach and kidneys, which in- 
terfered seriously with my business. 


“At last I took the advice of friends 
and began to eat Grape-Nuts instead 
of the heavy meats, etc., that had con- 
stituted my former diet. 

“T found that I was at once benefit- 
ed by the change, that I was soon re- 
lieved from the heart-burn and the in- 
digestion that used to follow my meals, 
that the pains in my back from my 
kidney affection had ceased, showing 
that those organs had been healed, and 
that my nerves, which used to be un- 
steady, and my brain, which was slow 
and lethargic from a heavy diet of 
meats and greasy foods, had, not in a 
moment, but gradually, and none the 
less surely, been restored to normal 
efficiency. Now every nerve is steady 
and my brain and thinking faculties 
are quicker and more acute than for 
years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I used 
to suffer during the forenoon from a 
feeling of weakness which hindered 
me seriously in my work, but since I 
have begun to use Grape-Nuts food I 
can work till dinner time with all ease 
and comfort.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


$90.2 Split Hickory, 


SPECIAL TOP BUGGY TO ORDER 









vehicles and harness 
The Obio Carriage 
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In the Sick Room. 


MRS HENRY WIGHT. 


650 


LITTLE loving forethought will 
make a great difference in the 
comfort of the sick room. I mean 
this for the ill as,much as for the well. 
Those of us who have lain ill and in 
pain for days need not to be told how 
all absorbing is our own discomfort, but 
perhaps it will not be out of place to 
remind ourselves that the constant reit- 
eration of our complaints when there 
is being done everything possible to 
alleviate them, does not mitigate one 
pang for ourselves, and that we are en- 
dangering the patience of those who 
are taking care of us. Why repeat to 
each visitor our doleful tale of woes? 
Many an invalid has found herself par- 
tially deserted, or has had to endure 
the bitterness of detecting perfunctori- 
ness in the periodic visits of friends, 
merely because she would tell over and 
over again the story of her sufferings. 
I think no one can nurse quite so 
well as one who has recently recovered 
from some shut-in weeks. Things that 
a well person ‘would not notice, are 
nerve racking to the ill one. I have 
known a loving sister to be guilty of 
the atrocity of entertaining visitors 
with the absurdities perpetrated dur- 
ing the delirium of the girl then con- 
valescent. Another thing that is hard 
to bear, is to have one’s nurse witty. 
Now this doesn’t sound reasonable, but 
tick folks are not always noted for 
reasonableness, and no matter how 
merrily we may have laughed over 
some saying of this attendant, its spon- 
taneity is gone with the breath that ut- 
tered it, and it is a trial to have it re- 
peated or rehashed for future occa- 
sions. 
Home nurses are not always careful 
about admitting visitors. This is a 


IN WOMAN’S SPHERE 


a person sick as Mattie was, and de- 
spondent about ever getting well! I 
managed to hide my own secret 
thought, and to say with some calm- 
ness, “no, my dear. Take them into 
the library and shut the door upon 
them, then go out into the garden and 
gather all the bright scarlet and pink 
roses you can find, I think Mattie 
would like them better.” Since then 
I have never needed a reminder. 

Sick diet is a subject of too great in- 
terest and importance to treat curso- 
rily, but it cannot too often be re- 
peated that a very little, daintily pre- 
pared and served attractively, is better 
than a great deal that is not inviting. 





A Pretty Lace Centerpiece. 


JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 


Cut a circle of linen 3% inches in 
diameter and work in _ buttonhole 
stitch with embroidery silk all around. 
With No 24 thread crochet 5 ch, picct 
of 5 ch, less than % inch apart all 
around, making 24 picots. 

With tatting shuttle make a ring of 
12 long picots, separated by 3 doubles. 
With your crochet hook make a picot 
of 5 ch in every long picot, 2 ch be- 
tween, joining this wheel to center at 
3d st of picot and joining the wheel 
together at 2 picots, leaving 3 picots 
on inner side of circle. In joining 2d 
wheel to center miss 1 picot. The il- 
lustration shows plainly the manner of 
joining. Now baste the work firmly 
on the linen and cut in scallops all 
around the outside picots, cutting 
straight across between wheels, work 
in buttonhole and catch up the picots 
at regular intervals. 

Cut the linen in the form of an oc- 
tagon, every side being inches; 5 
ch, s ec all around (after buttonhole 
is worked, making 10 spaces on every 


24 
o+*2 


HALF OF CENTER PIECE 


matter where a good deal of judgment 
needs to be exercised. It is not hard 
to determine whether the invalid is in 
a condition to care for company, and 
instead of putting the onus of possible 
offense in the small life of the village, 
upon the sick one, it is better for the 
attendant simply to say whether or 
not the visitor may go into the sick 
room, 

A word or two about flowers will not 
be amiss. Of one thing be very sure, 
that no flowers of pervasive fragrance, 
unless it is the lovely scent of the vio- 
Ict, be allowed to stray in among the 
bouquets to be sent to the sick. I won- 
der if I shall ever forget what taught 
me this, with the force of personal ap- 
plication: One Sunday, I had sent to 
our church an immense bowl of early 
narcissus, beautifully pure in their 
t-hiteness, and deliciously fragrant, 
After service, a friend came to my pew. 

T just want to ask you to send some 
ef those lovely narcissus to Mattie 
Crowther,” she ‘whispered, ‘‘you know 
she has been shut in her room for two 
months ‘with nervous prostration.” I 
readily assented and when the bowl 
was brought home that night, I took 
pleasure in the thought of sending it 
on the morrow to Mattie Crowther. 

That night my own old enemy, ner- 
vousness, sent its emissaries to me, 
and before morning I was almost be- 
side myself, weak and trembling, sen- 
sitive to every sight and sound. One 
of my boys, remembering the disposal 
I intended to make of the bowl of blos- 
soms came tiptoeing into the room, 
bearing it in his hands. ‘‘Must I carry 
them to Miss Mattie, mother?” he 
asked. One glance filled me ‘with hor- 
ror at the thought—white flowers to 


side. Another round of 5 ch, picot of 
5 ch on 5 ch, repeat. 

Join corner wheel to the two Ist 
picots, leaving an unused picot on 
either side of wheel as in the center 
row. Join 2d to ist wheel at 2 pi- 
cots, miss 2 picots on edge of linen and 
repeat from beginning. In joining 3d 
and 4th or corner wheels, use only 
1 picot. 

Make 5 ch, s ec in every picot all 
around, except on either side the cen- 
ter wheel, make only 3 ch. This is at 
the upper joining of the wheels; 5 ch, 
picot of 5 ch in 5 ch, except at corners. 
After 5 ch on 5 ch, ch 2, s c in next 
5 ch, then proceed as before. 

oO 

Paper Milk Bottles are one of the 
latest hygienic inventions. They are 
saturated with paraffin and baked, 
thus being sterilized and preventing 
the milk from coming in contact with 
the bottle itself. Milk is said to keep 
longer in them than in glass. These 
bottles are light, tightly sealed, per- 
fectly clean and sterile, and are to be 
used but once, thus doing away with 
all bottle washing. They cost so little 
that the price of milk will not be in- 
creased to the consumer. 


According to one student of hygiene, 
the boy who is never allowed to go 
barefooted is deprived of one of the 
steps toward the strongest manhood; 
the man whose bare feet never come 
in contact with mother earth thought- 
lessly or willfully cuts himself off from 
one of nature’s storehouses of energy. 


“T saw yqur adv in old reliable AA.” 


Our Pattern Offer. 

Just now it must be granted that 
the wash waist holds first place in 
popularity. In shape the model here 
shown leaves nothing to be desired 
for thin or stout. All figures can wear 
a@ waist that is full over the bust and 


6284—-Ladies’ Shirt Waist, 82, 


No é 
84, 36, 88, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


to secure this fullness pleats are laid 
upon the shoulder. The simulated box- 
plait which is finished by a tab across 
the front is both unique and pretty 
in its construction. If one desires a 
dressy touch such an effect is given 
by the use of a silk tie, as illustrated, 

No 6289—Little it matters whether 
the dress be smart or extravagant in 
fashioning, anything in the least de- 
gree untidy or unprepossing at 
throat condems the whole gown. Quite 
the handsomest stocks are composed 


of small scraps of lace, lawn or linen, | : : pee 
| nearly all failed, leaving thousands of 


ornamented by handwork. When fash- 
ioned at home—and everyone has a 


few such scraps from the last year’s | 


dresses, excellent results are achieved 
for a very little or no outlay. The 
pattern includes two _ styles, 
crossed tab effect and the other which 
includes the shaping for the frill as 
well as for the collar proper. In addi- 
tion to these, the stamped design may 
be copied and thus one is saved that 


No 6289—Ladies’ 
lars, small, medium 


and Misses’ Col- 


and large. 

expense. By exercising a little inre- 

nuity a dozen collars may be made 

from this pattern and no two alike. 
HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 


patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents ! 


each. Address Pattern 
this office. 
————_ > 

Water Pudding—Four tablespoons 
cornstarch and 1 pt cold water. Cook 
several minutes, stirring it all the time. 
Remove from the stove and add the 
juice and grated rind of 2 small lemons 
or 1 large one, and 1 cup sugar. Beat 
the whites of 3 eggs to a stiff froth 
and pour the cornstarch mixture over 
them, slowly beating all the time. Serve 
cold with the following custard sauce: 
Thicken 1 pt scalded milk with the 
yolks of 3 eggs and 2. tablespoons 
sugar.—[M. N. C. 
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| process of 





A MEDALLION DESIGN. 


This easily copied medallion can be 
put to numerous uses. A row of them 
form a collar and another row can ex- 
tend down the front of a waist. A sin- 
gle medallion or a row can be used ty 
trim sleeves. A number can be ap- 
pliqued upon waists and skirts. In con- 
nection with a few lace stitches they 
form a pleasing border for a center- 
piece. Where made of black silk braid 
and twist, they are very handsome.— 
(Mrs H. L. Miller. 





FROM SAME BOX 


Where the Foods Come From, 


“Look here waiter, honest now, 
don’t you dip every one of these 
fmked breakfast foods out of the same 
box?” ‘Well yes, boss, we duz, all 
cept Grape-Nuts, ’cause that don't 
look like the others and people know 
’zackly what Grape-Nuts looks like. 
But there’s ’bout a dozen different 
ones named on the bill of fare and 
they are all thin rolled flakes so it 
don’t make any difference which one 
a man calls for we just take out the 
order from one box.”’ 

This talk led to an investigati 
Dozens of factories sprung up abou 
three years ago making various ki) 
of breakfast foods, seeking to take tl] 
business of the original prepare 

food—Grape-Nuts Thes 
after a precarious existence, 


¢ 


t 
i 


concerns 


mills) and 
were in several 
for a song by 
out to grocers 


boxes of their foods in 
warehouses. These 
instances bought up 
speculators and sold 
and hotels for little or nothing. The 
working off this old stock 
One will see the nam 

on menus of flaked foods that went 
out of business a year and a half or 
two years ago. In a few cases where 
the abandoned factories have been 
bought up, there is an effort to resus- 
citate the defunct, and by copying the 
style of advertising of Grape-Nuts, 
seek to influence people to purchase 
But the public has been educated to 
the fact that all these thin flaked 
foods are simply soaked wheat or oats 
rolled thin and dried out and packed. 
They are not prepared like ‘Grape- 
Nuts, in which the thorough baking 
and other operations which turn the 
starch part of the wheat and barley 
into sugar, occupy many hours ani 
result in a food so digestible that 
small infants thrive on it, while it 
also contains the selected elements of 
Phosphate of Potash and Albumen 
that unite in the body to produce the 
soft gray substance in brain and nerve 
centers. There’s a reason for Grape- 
Nuts, and there have been many im- 
itations, a few of the article itself, but 
many more of the kind and character 
of the advertising. Imitators are al- 
ways counterfeiters and their printed 
and written statements cannot be ex- 
pected to be different than _ their 
goods. 

This article is published by the Pos- 
tum Co., at Battle Creek. Additional 
evidence of the truth can be supplied 
in quantities, 


has been slow. 





CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms nevit 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years 0 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. ? 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥- 


ROYAL E. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 
Secured.Booklet on Patents sent Free 
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yt House 


By Alice A. Smith. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Fai 








When Saturday came both girls 

were at work early. There was bread 

, bake, and Edith re membered a 

piece of soup meat in the ice house. 

She da plan of her own for cooking 

this da amused May to hear her 
explain it so eagerly. 

“y 1all have a pot of soup for to- 

‘ d delicious piece of meat for 

rrow’s dinner all out of this one 

niece of meat,” she said. “Now in 

making soup, the way to get all the 

eth possible out of the meat, is 

t small, put it in cold water, 

very slowly, and then sim- 

for hours. But if you want the 

flavor kept in the meat, you 


it it in boiling water and boil 
a few minutes, to form a crust 

















outside of the meat; then 
| g till tender.” 
S} 1 wiped the meat carefully 
tha , damp cloth and trimmed 
ff all lored parts. 
“Why re you cutting it in half?’ 
May 
“This piece,” she replied, “I shall 
the soup, and this nice 
piece i she held up a solid chunk 
“T am going to brown in 
frying pan, and when 
l mmering I will add it 
1 k till it is very tender. This 
ow, and it will be as ten- 
s good as a prime roast. 
e of b vn meat will 
) aste richer and the 
give the 7 t a good 
S OF GOOD s¢ 
as cleared 
ge. Edith 
she put 
Each 
ut bes and 
} 1ere were four pounds of 
four quarts of 
spoons of salt, one- 
pepper, four ta- 
vy, a small onion cut 
If cup each of carrot, 
ry. 
atiently till the soup 
n she said: “Now, 
possibly spare time 
4 tn 2 uld like 
p That is if you 
’ 
i shed ¢ he replaced the 
ot, d set it here it 
t “T can watch the 
you how to make pies 
’* she sais “that is, 
not » ge the crust 
kitche 
exactly as you tell me,” 
M the if get into mis- 
vour f ag 
Begin. Sift a pan of 
sure from, then set the 
e mixing bowl, put in it 
) flour and one-quurter tea- 
and sift them together.” 
lone”? id May. “How much bak- 
\ il] ot need baking powder. 
of the oven will change the 
l r in the crust to steam, and 
l puff it enough. That is why 
ist hould be kept as cold as 
i wonder why people use water for 
e crust ¢ d milk for cake?” 
Someti ; water is used for cake,” 
the reply. ‘“‘Water makes things 
tende than milk. Now meas- 
e-quarter cup each of butter 
1 nd rub it into the flour 
ur fingers.”” She watched the 
yn till the mixture was fine as 
for water, now,” she 
“Do use a drop more than 
to wet all the flour, and 
it stick together. It should be 
lump of putty. Pourina 
ter and mix and cut 
nm 
he mixing was complete, May 
pted the rolling, but in @ mo- 
she held up the pin with the 
t ing to it and rolled around 
y} t that'”’ he 


exclaimed, 
ey a 





OUR 


“You press too hard, May, and roll 
back and forth—roll with a sweeping 
motion from you; a back and forth 
motion makes a tough crust.” 

A little care brought success, and 
two pies were soon ready for filling. 
“You slice apples into this one, Edith, 
and I'll make the custard. I know 
how,” said May. 

“Very well. But if you will scald 
the milk before adding it to the eggs, 
you will have a smoother custard; and 
be sure not to let the pie boil, unless 
you want it watery.” 

BAD FAIRIES IN THE OVEN. 

May’s pie went in the oven first, and 
had been in a half hour, when she 
surprised Edith by asking, “Did you 
put a top crust on my pie?” 

“Certainly not. I have not been 
near the oven.” 

Well, I didn’t either, but there’s one 
on it now.” 

Edith hastened to look. It was a 
strange pie. A crust stretched over it 
in hillocks, and over this was a layer 
of browned custard of varying thick- 
ness. By plunging a knife in it, it 
was discovered to have a thick layer 
of custard beneath, but no crust. 

“It looks as if some bad fairy had 
turned it upside down in the oven,” 
said May, sadly. “Have you any idea 
what ails it?” 

“T think I have,” said Edith, trying 
hard not to laugh. “When you gave 
me my pie, I found air bubbles under 


the crust, and several holes in it. I 
lifted the crust and let .out the air, 
and pressed the holes together, but I 
really did not think to ask about 
yours. The heat of the oven has ex- 
panded the air and raised the crust 
to the top, and the custard has run 


underneath. It looks like a very good 

pie, if we only had some idea how we 

were to get it off the plate.” 
“Something happens to everything I 


do,” complained May “TIT am going 
to tidy the rooms, and you can finish 
the cooking yourself.” 

And so it happe | that Edith was 
alone in the kitche when & wor 1 
tramped up the steps: and without 
stopping to knock d boldly in. 
Her j 


clothing was ragged, her hair un- 


combed, and her face 





“IT want some  vittles, she an- 
nounced, sitting down and placing an 
old covered basket beside her. 


Edith’s cry of alarm brought May 


from the sitting room 

“Oh, Kate, is that you?” she said. 
“T guess I ean find semething for 
you,”’ and she started down the cellar 

rs followed by Edith, who had no 
h to be left alm with their guest. 

The woman took the food which 
May gave her and departed with a 
grunt of thanks. “She's old Kate 
Jackson,” explained Muay. “she lives 
hy hegging, and people give her things 
ty» keen the children ‘om starving 
Iam not afraid of her exactly, but lm 
always glad to see her gv.” 

MEAT THAT MELTED. 

Dinner time came at last, and Edith 
carefully tasted the soup to see if it 
were properly seasoned; then = she 
strrted to take up the meat upon 


which she had spent so much thought 
a 


and care, 
“May,” she said breathlessly, “my 
meat has all boiled away, I can find | 


only pieces.” 


The girls were still puzzling over the 


disappearance, when Mr Weeks ap- 
peared, and they toid him how the 
meat had melted away. He gave a 
glance around the kitchen. Anyone 
been here?” he asked é 

“Only old Kate Jackson,” they re- 
plied. 

“And you left her alone in the 
kitchen?” Yes. “Well you had bet- 
ter ask Kate Jackson if she knows 
anything about meat that will melt,” 


and he pointed out on the floor a little 
dribble of water from the stove to the 
chair where she sat, and a goodly pool 


where her basket had been, Edith 
looked disappointed enough to cry, 
but May threw her arms around her, 


and shaking with laughter, eXe 
claimed: 

“And to think that our meat, as tene 
der and delicious as a prime roast, is 
being gobbled up by those horrid little 
Jacksons!” 


YOUNG FOLKS 
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to realize what it is like. They were 
mowing with scythes and the severe 
exercise, added to the murderous heat, 
finally led the men to discard all their 
clothing except their shirts, which must 
needs be retained to avoid sun-burned 
shoulders. 

The Irishman of the gang grew thirs- 
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ty and went to the spring. Kneeling 
to drink, he aroused a large black 
snake, which, rendered belligerent by 


the heat, struck savagely at the kneel- 
ing figure and caught its curved fangs 
in the cloth of Mike’s shirt tail. Feel- 
ing the cold body fall across his bare 
legs, Mike gave one startled glance be- 
hind him, sent forth an_ unearthly 
screech and leaped into the air. But 
his shirt was of good stuff, the snake 
could not let go, and away went Mike 
in wild leaps, giving most blood-curd- 
ling yells and calling on all the sainis 





SO SORRY, BUT— to save him. 
Dolly and I are working, so The other men rolled on the ground 
We're not at home to-day; in helpless laughter and grandfather 
It’s rub and scrub and scrub and ajiways declared that Mike ran so fast 
rub— 2 the snake stood out behind him like a 
Not even time to play. long, black tail. Poor Mike ran round 


We'd like to hav all. of course. and round until he fell exhausted, when 
> i o have you call, . 


~ one of the kinder hearted of his com- 
’ But really you should know panions removed and killed the “black 
that Monday’s always washing day— 4i\ij" whose like poor Mike had “nive: 


What, must you really go? isle from which such 


since exorcised, 


in that fair 
demons were 


seen”’ 


~ ” long 
Mike’s Encounter. 
AROL, 


<> 
<_ 





A Little Helper—I am a girl 10 years 
old. We a farm of 136 





The following story is true in every live acres, 


on 


detail, One extremely hot day in We have three horses and one cow. I 
August, before the days of mowing 8&9 to S& hool seven months of the your. 
machines, a gang of men were haying I help mamma when os = hool. I 
on a swamp meadow, far back from *tns Senacee in the fall for papa. I 
highways or houses. The meadow was ‘64?! string pg Nyc Ee Rage - = to 
in a depression, entirely surrounded by om e on a farm.—[Hazle M. Brown, 
timber, and the breathless, moist, in- UnI0. 

tense heat of such a place under a . , ; 
broiling August sun needs to be felt “I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


are the recognized Premier Prints 
because of their beauty and value. 
Absolutely fast in coloring; 
rich both in quantity and 
quality of designs and printed 
on the best woven cloths. 
Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Gre 


usancs of for 


ceaiers 


© generatior f Simpsons have mace Simpson 
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New Model No. 23. 
All Dealers 














-e, 


Hamilton RIFLES. 


There's health and fun fn a good rifle. It won't cost 
you much to own a good rifle if it’s a Hamilton. 


Gur New Model No. 23 


has a straight pull, bolé action, full taper barrel, absolutely 

accurate, beautifully finished. Shoots 22 caliber cart- 

ridges and has automatic loading and ejecting device. Price $3. 

Other models—No. 19—a fine, accurate little rifle, @2.00. No. 15, @1.50 

Go Into a hardware or sporting goods store and ask to be show nthe \! 
} 



























~ Hamilton Rifles. If the dealer does not have them in stock, write and 
e let us send you illustrated circular, FREE. 


Hamilton Rifle Co., Sex $2, Plymouth, Mich. 

















Let the Men Wash 


if they will nct buy you an O. K. Washing Machine, 
other washing machipe op 


oe OK == 


Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Can Run tt 
While you hang up the clothes. Saves lots af time and hard 
work and does away with wash day backaches. The only 
Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing. It runs 
very easily, almost noiseless, The 0. K. declares fifty-two 
dividendsa year, payable every wash day. We urge that 
you see the O. K. at your local dealer's store. If he does 
not handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied withone. Wringer box on every machine. 


H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, le. 


does the work quicker, bet- 
ter and much easier than any 


CANTONS 


so ah 





— 








“Get it 





from your 


Druggist, 


For WOMEN, 


ore STRENGTH-GIVER, cunorex 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and MEN. 











—————— 


$1000. CASH | 


FOR BOYS, GIRLS, WOMEN 4s MEN. 
$75 CASH BayFor any boy or girl under 18 years of age raising the DO you WAWN'T 


largest calf to six months of age. 





LPP 


ber g bi yr girl ler 18 ye: f > raisi th 
$75 CASH fret ittottiohiictie™""""™""™ 4 QOG spoT CASH 


bea b yirl ler 18 ye f ag isi I 
$25 CA SH Ratenust ealdiha er seated. a P R E M I U MS 


Pee 


$50 CASH as°For any woman reporting the largest amount of butter WE OFFER FREE ? 


from one cow for any 90 days. 
NS PPD BPAL OL LD DD PD PD DODD PB r . m 
<t taser Sani Ve do not ask you to send usacent. Our offer is open to the world 


gear any w eporting the largest i “pe . i 

$25 CA SH f 7 ror ae) ara po — ’ gest amount of milk on the very easy conditions stated below the list of cash prizes, 
‘OW any 60 days. on : / 

™ cine nschtran nasi mgs: tes ¢ The premiums are perfectly free and are open to any man, woman 


~ LBL LN OLD OOOO 


or child. You can compete for one or more and if successful you 


$50 CA SH pa ig sli fen td poor hs Saat the largest amount of may earn several hundred dollars in cash. 
gagy"~For any man, woman or boy raising the largest number 
$50 CASH ct pigs trom $ sows to four months of age. SPOT CASH PREMIUMS 
ee ee ee ee to encourage our friends and customers to give a little extra care to 


$25 SASH bee For any man, woman or boy raising the largest number their Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs and 
aad of pigs from one sow to two months of age. Pigs. You stand as good a chance as anyone in earning several 
ee ee ee hundred dollars in cash. 


2 CASH say"For anyone reporting largest number of pigs farrowed by ; 
$ J one sow—dead and alive counted. 


$125 CASH ve a —- largest gain for one car load of 
steers for any days. 


$25 CASH ta showing largest gain for two steers for 
ee e——eeeeaeneasas$s eae eee 


PPO LOO 


$125 CASH nthe age ea largest gain for one car load of 


SBP BPP PPO LOO LOLOL Led hel 


$25 CASH ni Rata showing the largest gain for 10 hogs for 


OOO LLL lel 


$25 CASH — anyone raising the largest hog to six months of 


ALLL LLDPE PP PPP 


25 CASH bes"For anyone showing the greatest gain for one hog for 
$ any 90 days. 




















$25 CASH ot atraaay reporting the largest gain for one mule in 


oas=an~“«“@eenr Oren nares eee 


$25 CA SH Bey"For anyone reporting the largest gain for a horse or 
mare in any 60 days. 
OOOO a 
$25 CA SH gay"For anyone reporting the smallest amount of grain used 
for a team working every day for any 60 days. 


POP LOLOL AO ht 


$50 CASH lea reporting the largest gain for 25 sheep for 


OL Ll lle 


$25 CASH a reporting the largest wool clip from 


C-_—oOCOr or ene 


$25 CASH pone oe gaa reporting the largest gain in 10 sheep for 


PRP APPPPWPPUVPP0OPUPPRP®POPI®IOP®P_ OOP 


$25 CASH itn 9 arn reporting the largest gain for five goats 


OPO 


$25 CASH aoa reporting the largest wool clip from 


$25 CASH Re crrseavening, he, meee wane ot sew wri} DAN PATCH mili) FREE 


a? Be Sure And Save This Premium List For Reference. a TO you 


These Premiums are open to any Man, Women, Boy or Gi: 1 in the world on the following conditions: ‘Intermationsl Stoek Food’ 
is to be fed to all competing animals. The time limit is, for reports on animals and the tests, for any time between May Ist, Lithographed in 6 Brilllant Colors, 
1905, and May Ist, 1906. You can select any months for your tests during this specified time. We do not require you to feed Size 21 inches by 28 inches 
aay certain Smonnt anatomy wage Food,” out jeave me matter of queuns nay to your own judgmen » Feed as much of ik a 
“International Stock Food” as you think will give you the best paying results. wo or more make the same re 
will be divided equally. At the end of your test we require your written statement as to time you start your test the AND WITH PO STAGE PREPAID 
amount of ia ag Sioek Food” used ond the sonny one this statement * - signed by yourself and two witnesses 
Animals competing for one prize must not be reported for any other prize, ach prize must be won by diff. 4 
It any Favort appears to contain @ self evident error, we reserve the right cf asking party te make 8 sworn statement. IF YOU ANSWER THE FOLLOWING: 
fon Must Sen or One an te’ ole ithographs, re re n s Page, ou Have Not Received One. 1 : 
st.—How Much Stock Of All Kinds Do You Own? 


@ would like a photograph of the animals before and after tast, but we do not require it. The results, including name 


and address of winners will be published in all leading “ Farm Papers,” having over Five Million Farmer Subscribers. 2nd.—Name Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 


Premiums will be decided by us on the writien statements whick will be open for public inspection at any time. 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’’ WRITE US TODAY 
@ 3 FEEDS ro: ONE CENT “ou And You Will Receive This Large Colored Lithograph 


Is sold by over One Handred Thousand Deal o ” . ~ > 
anneteupeun: will Make You $501.00 met profit over Iteceut arches coe en edn of Dan Patch. Dan 1S Valued at $150,000 and 1S the 


will make you $150) not profit. If it ever fails your money will be promptiyre- )> Fastest Harness Horse the World Has Ever Seen. 


funded. “International Stock Food” is prepared from powdered, medicinal 
Seeds and Barks and is equally good for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goute Hone Dane 




















Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is fed in smail amounts mixed with grain and purifies the 
blood, tones up and strengthens the system and greatly aids digestion and assimila- The Colored Lithograph we will send you is a large 
tion so that each animal obtains more nutrition from allgrain eaten. It will always reproduction of the above engraving. Thisis an Actual 
make you more money than youcan possibly make without its use. It also Cures and Photograph of Dan going at his highest rate of d 
Prevents Many Forma of Disease and is absolutely harmless even if taken into the It i f the fi SE 8 Moe eden Spee 5 
human system. In addition to the use of “International Stork Food’? making you a large It is one of the finest" Motion Pictures” ever taken and 
extra profit with your stock we offer $1000 in cash premiums as an incentive for you is as natural as life. The size is 21 inches by 28 inches 
to give your stock a little extra care, “International Steck Food” is endorsed by and is free of advertising. Fine Picture For Framing. 
over Two Million Farmers who have been constant users for over fifteen years. 
The Editor of your “Farm Paper” willtell you thatwealways do exactly as we agree. 
i i a a a a a W: : b { 
e will be pleased to hear fr rou 3" By 
meg tot 4 You have as good a chance as anyone in earning one or more of these bith P ° ony sree you By Return Mail 
Tats Engraving Shows Our New spot cash premiums. They are much larger than any ‘‘State Fair’’ and will answer you promptly. Address your letter to 
Minneapolis Factory. offers and the honor of obtaining one or more of these premiums will 


Contains 18 Aeres of Floor Space. be much greater because your name will be published throughout the I t ti ] St k F d C 
T to, , 
We Also Have # Large Factory »! Toren entire world, If you desire any further information we will be pleased n erna 10na ' OC 00 0. 


e Containing 60,000 Feet of Space. | 1g have you write us at any time. All letters will be answered 
ee ee promptly as we have 300 people in our office and 150 typewriters. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
’ 

















